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How a Nobel Prize Winner works 
to make your farm living better! 
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Rhythmic beats of a frog’s heart are mea- 
sured on a smoked paper drum by Dr. 
Stephen Hajdu, left, and Dr. Albert Szent- 
Gyorgyi, famous Hungarian bio-chemist 
and 1937 Nobel prize winner. This is part ofa 
research project in muscle chemistry started 
in 1951 under an Armour grant-in-aid to 
Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi. His search for muscle 
secrets may lead to better ways of process- 
ing meat, which may, in turn, increase the 
value of the livestock you sell to Armour. 
The study of muscle may also lead to new 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name 
on food products or on soap, remember that the “raw 
materials” used to make these quality products may have 
come from your own farm. So try some—start being your 
own best customer, today! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
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knowledge that will help fight human and 
animal diseases. Cutting down your live- 
stock losses is another way of increasing 
your profits. 

In addition to Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi’s stud- 
ies, 450 skilled Armour research people 
work year ‘round in developing new and 
better ways to use, package, and process 
your farm products. By creating new and 
wider markets for the things you produce, 
these research efforts help make your farm 
living better. 


ARMOUR milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 





AND COMPANY 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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MUST BE AN OPTIMIST or I would not be in the sheep 

business. Maybe it is wishful thinking, but I just 
cant be too pessimistic about the future of sheep 
raising in this country. It is true that we have, in the 
short course of a year, experienced one of the most 
severe and rapid declines in the price of wool in the 
history of our industry. We have witnessed the effect 
of that price decline on our lamb markets. We must 
admit that synthetic fiber manufacturers are making 
an all-out effort to capture the supremacy always held 
by wool and that these man-made fibers offer a real 
threat and a challenge to our industry. However, we 
should remember that the most optimistic of these 
manufacturers do not claim that their fibers are superior 
to wool. In fact, their most successful offerings so far 
have been blends which contained a substantial per- 


centage of wool. 


While the wool market has been taking its 
spectacular price nosedive, it is not the only commodity 
to suffer a setback. This is not the first time that the 
American people have gone on a wild buying spree 
and then suddenly found themselves over-bought and 
over-stocked. We know that taxes have taken, and will 
continue to take, a big bite out of the consumer's 
income. It will be hard to make people believe, 


however, with huge defense spending, wages at an 
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An Optimistic Paint of Viow 


By President W. H. Steiwer 


all-time high, and with full employment, that we are 


going to have a general depression. 


Certainly no one can say that there is any great 
big world surplus of wool. We need to raise more 
lamb to satisfy the American appetite. An increase of 
our lamb promotion funds should soon provide broader 
outlets and markets for the meat we raise. We should 
redouble our efforts to provide funds for the promotion 
of the use of wool. We should continue to insist that 
Governmental officials live up to the law to prevent the 
“dumping” of foreign wool and wool products, which 
is clearly their duty under present regulations. We 
should press for better tariff protection. We will get 


a more stable supply of efficient labor if we continue to 


work for it. 


Controls and their apparently inevitable restrictions 
on the free movement of our products through normal 


trade channels, should be removed. 


Historically wool has always led the way. True, 
it has too often led the way down but it has also often 
led the way back up. We hope that we have hit the 
bottom and if so, the only way to go is up. We also 
hope that we will sometime this year reach a stabilized 
level of prices which will permit us to continue our 
program of increased production of lamb for meat and 


of the best fiber known to mankind, wool. 
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Are Branded With 


*& STAYS ON 


* EASY TO 
APPLY—WON’T 


Branding Liquid 
(LANOLIN BASE) 
ON SHEEP 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends use of lano!in-based 
branding paint. Use KEMP’S — the 
first perfected and tested branding 
paint with a_ lanolin-base. 


* NEW ORANGE 


KEMP’S scours out . . . stays bright colors 

on. Withstands rain, snow, 

sheep dip, sun, dust storms, * SAVES MONEY— 
all harsh physical treatment. 

Easy to apply oe — YOU BRAND MORE 
ature without caking or flow- 

ing . . . and costs you less SHEEP PER GALLON 


because you brand more sheep 
per gallon. KEMP’S colors are 
super-visible, last longer, never 
stain wool or harm hide. 
And now, for the first time, 
in a new extra-bright color— 
brilliant ORANGE. Also Red, 
Black, Green, Blue or Yellow. 
For greater ECONOMY .. . 
greater BRIGHTNESS . . . and 
TOP WOOL PRICES at the 
Mill — always use KEMP’S. 


*& BRANDS SHEEP 
WET OR DRY 








HARM FIBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 


1909 CLIFTON AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


% SCOURS OUT 
CAKE IN CAN OR 


COLOR—Plus 5 other 


* COSTS NO MORE 


% DOESN'T MAT OR 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Grassland Management 


Ensminger’s Sheep Husbandry ......... 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool #5 
OS hn ince dd kasd yw OC tae a aiaa tes cs ebeeuebadows a 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training 

Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 





eC a ees Foie Spray Se eee 2.50 
eal 5 sc nc cccseeu hence ce ssb mens depdleacd é0ci6kSasti-sicececweede 7.00 
Ne ED 6 ae ak aig orb a0is.d paideneidncsioddee pee Gey siccea¥edveleavabeame 7.50 
rr rr i ns ov ccs. cc codieleweceeescasdebee se 6eed eee ceciégcaedeie 5.00 
ee os sd cicwh.o boceccileéve.cineeelb ere cee-cue cesivetceceeewe 6.50 
ECR a I MN IIIS ios c ccc cccvtccccvecsececcccececesescsceoceesecce 3.50 
ee Sen adcvebelencwhiwiedy sib ppoeaidikesdoc'sccacede sateucey 10.00 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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HAVE YOUR FREIGHT BILL AUDITED 


Freight claims collected during Fe >bruary 
by Charles E. Blaine & Son, Commerce 
Specialists for the National Wool Growers 
Association, totaled $1,206.30. This total 
included over-charges, $705.34; loss and 
damage $35 and reparation $466.97. 

This collection service is available to 
members of the National Wool Growers 
Association and the 12 Western States, af. 
filiated with it at a cost of 25 percent of 
the amount collected. The regular charge 
is 50 percent of collections. So send your 
freight bills to Charles E. Blaine and Son, 
900 Title & Trust Building, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona for adjustment. 


CARE IN USING SYNTHETIC 
FEEDS URGED 


A warning that the use of a new syn- 
thetic substance (synthetic urea) for pro- 
tein in cattle feeds may be injurious to live- 
stock if used in excessive amounts was is- 
sued March 11th in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
at a conference of the Utah Agricultural 
Commission inspectors. Commission Chair- 
man, Alden K. Barton, said that the Com- 
mission would pass a regulation requiring 
the labeling of the percentage of the new 
protein substance in all feeds. The syn- 
thetic should not exceed three percent in 
any cattle feed, Mr. Barton said. 


HAY IMPORTS HALTED 


No hay or straw or products of hay may 
be imported from Canada until that coun- 
try has been declared free of aftosa— 
unless it is stored in quarantine in an ap- 
proved warehouse at a port of entry for 
90 days. Imports of hay from Canada, 
chiefly into the New England zone, 
amounted to 80,435 tons in 1951 compared 
with 86,000 tons in 1950. 

U.S.D.A. Farm Letter 


ASIATIC SHEEPHERDERS MOVE 
TO NEW MEXICO 


A number of Kalmuks—nomadic sheep- 


herder tribesmen of the Asiatic plains of 
Soviet Russia—are moving to New Mexico 


The National Wool Grower 
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ranches after having escaped from their 
native land, according to the New Mexico 
Stockman. 

The Kalmuks in 1922 numbered 300,000 
persons. But they are by tradition strenu- 
ously opposed to Communism and are fast 
being liquidated by the Russian dictator- 
ship. At present there are known to be 
only 250 families—who escaped from Rus- 
sia and arrived recently in this country. 

—California L. S. News 


AGRICULTURAL SPECIALISTS NEEDED 
FOR NEAR EAST AND SOUTHERN ASIA 


The USDA has issued a call for agricul- 
tural specialists, particularly in extension 
and agricultural education, but also in ag- 
ricultural engineering, animal husbandry, 
entomology, plant pathology, horticulture, 
soils and agronomy to represent the United 
States in technical cooperation programs 
abroad—in the near East and southern Asia 
particularly. 

Applicants are not required to take Civil 
Service examinations. However, applicants 
must meet high qualification standards es- 
tablished for these positions. Candidates 
preferably should be between 30 and 60 
years old. Salary rates range from $5,913 
to $11,130 a year. In addition, employees 
may receive quarters and living allowances, 
and in some cases post differential allow- 
ance of from 10 to 25 percent of the base 
salary. 

Interested persons who are qualified by 
training and by several years of responsi- 
ble professional experience in agriculture 
are asked to submit Form 57, Application 
for Federal Employment, or write to the 
Office of Personnel, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Form 
57 may be obtained from First and Second- 
Class Post Offices. 


A GOOD SHEPHERD 


Uist Sten 


From the look 
on Freddie Fel- 
ler’s face, it is 
easy to see that 
the lamb will re- 
ceive its full 
share of kind 
treatment. The 
story behind the 
picture is that 
this Caesarian 
lamb, whose mother was killed by a dog, 
was raised on a bottle by Freddie, who is 
thirteen and lives at Salem, Oregon. It’s 
a Gifford Photo (Salem, Oregon). 
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Control Sheep Scab 





with Du Pont LEXONE°10-CW 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE INSECTICIDE 





The ideal dip for control of sheep scab is Du Pont ‘‘Lexone” 10-GW. 
This wettable powder 10% isomer BHC formulation goes into sus- 
pension readily, gives thorough results. BHC dip is required in 
Texas on all in-state transfers of sheep. 


CORRECT CONCENTRATION OF ACTIVE INGREDIENT 


—10% gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride. 


EFFECTIVE—Use on many animals has shown active 
scab is killed in one dipping. 


ONLY ONE DIPPING NEEDED—Gets all the scab mites 
on the surface at time of dipping. Residue remains 
active against forms hatching later. 


NO HEATING NEEDED— Use dip just as it is mixed. 


— NO WAITING—Sheep are ready to move promptly 
after dipping. 


See your dealer for ‘“‘Lexone’”’ now. For full information write Du Pont at 
any of the offices listed: 513 Esperson Building, Houston 2, Texas; 112 
West Ferry St., St. Louis 7, Mo.; 111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


080% Amnwnsiversary 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: Fungicides: PARZATE® (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* Copper-A 
(Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and SULFORON®-X Wettable Sulfurs ... Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxychlor, 
LEXONE® Benzene Hexachloride, KRENITE* Dinitro dy EPN 300 Insecticide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate ... Weed and 
Brush Killers: AMMATE,* 2,4-D, TCA and 2,4,5-T ... Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader-Sticker, PARMONE* Fruit Drop 
Inhibitor, and many others. *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or caution statements on use of the product are given, read 
them carefully. 


Listen to Du Pont’s “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA”. . . every Tuesday over NBC 
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HERE is sufficient existing law to have 
a sound, sane domestic wool program. 

Elsewhere in this issue Senator O’Mahoney 
presents the steps which he is taking to 
produce-such a program. If these steps are 
properly followed by Government, the goal 
of your National Association of increased 
lamb and wool production will result. 

One step on which much effort has been 
placed is that of the non-recourse loan 
program, reported in some detail, also, in 
this issue. Psychologically and actually 
this stops any decline in wool prices below 
90 percent of parity. 

Actually, if the two other steps asked 
for by Senator O'Mahoney were applied, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
get little, if any, wool at the maturity date 
of the non-recourse loan. It must always 
be kept in mind that this loan is just a 
floor. It is not a ceiling on the price of 
wool. Under this program no grower need 
be in a hurry to dispose of his wool. He 
has until January 31st, 1953 to determine 
whether or not to sell or pass title to the 
CCC. 

The Secretary of the Treasury not only 
has the authority, but it is mandatory that 
he impose countervailing duties on wool im- 
ports “from countries which subsidize ex- 
ports into the country.” A study is now 
being made by the Treasury to determine 
the facts in this case. 

The other step which has just been taken 
by Senator O’Mahoney is the request to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the appli- 
cation of Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. It should be recalled that 
this is the very section which caused the 
veto, by the President, of the Wool Act of 
1947. Such action was taken after former 
Undersecretary of State, Will Clayton, flew 
back from the Geneva Conference because 
of this specific piece of legislation. It has 
been felt but not proven that Mr. Clayton 
had other motives which prompted his ac- 
tions such as turning the lands of the San 
Joaquin Valley over to cotton production. 

It is the application of Section 22 of the 
Triple A Act which needs explanation at 
this time. There are many “ifs” and 
“whenever’s” in the application of Section 
22 but they are not insurmountable if the 
administrators care to apply the principles 
involved. 

First, whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has reason to believe that imported 
wool or products of wool may be import- 
ed into the United States in such quantity 
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as to force domestic wool into the hands 
of the Government, the Secretary shall so 
advise the President. If the President 
agrees, he then asks the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission’ to determine the facts in the case. 
If the President finds the facts to be such 
that the Government loan program is ren- 
dered ineffective or tends to be rendered 
ineffective, “he shall by proclamation im- 
pose such fees not in excess of 50 per 
centum ad valorem or such quantitative 
limitations on any article or articles” im- 
ported. The quantitative limitation shall 
not exceed 50 percent of the quantity im- 
ported in any representative period. 

This is the essence of Section 22. It 
is termed a fee, not a tariff, but no matter 
the term, the effect would be to protect the 
Government from possible monetary loss 
as a result of the non-recourse loan pro- 
gram, make unnecesary the passing of the 
title of any wool to the Government and 
would add funds to the United States 
Treasury. 


This kind of a program makes “sense” 
and although it is not a program of sta- 
bility for the long term such as an equit- 
able tariff policy would be, nevertheless 
it would have the same effect as long as 
it was in operation. If it could be accom- 
plished, it would tend to increase produc- 
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tion of the domestic sheep industry. Actu- 
ally there is little justification for a subsidy 
program on domestic wool, which provides 
only about 25 percent of the U. S. needs, 
when with proper management our Gov- 
ernment could avoid all of the trouble and 
costs. 

With the present economic world out- 
look, there is every reason to believe that 
the year 1952 will see materially increased 
imports of not only wool and wool prod- 
ucts but of commodities of all kinds. Cer- 
tainly it is just good business to protect 
American industry from excessive imports. 


Increased Production Program 


It is sincerely hoped that your National 
Association’s program for increased pro- 
duction—the why’s and wherefore’s—will be 
launched in the Nation’s Capital. It is 
planned to devote a major part of the May 
issue of your National Wool Grower to this 
effort which has been in process for about 
18 months. The purpose is to acquaint 
as many as possible and particularly Con- 
gress and Government agencies with the 
need for increased production of lamb 
and wool, what needs to be done and how 
it can be accomplished. Watch for it. 


—J. M. Jones 
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the meeting site. 


work along. 


South Dakota. 





OPEN SESSIONS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee of the National Wool Growers Association and the 
Council of Directors of the American Wool Council, Inc., will meet in Rapid City, 
South Dakota on June 23rd and 24th this year—and all members of these two na- 
tional organizations and their affiliated State associations are invited to be there. 


Heretofore these meetings have been held in Salt Lake City at National Ram 
Sale time. However, to give Association members who reside in localities where 
hotel facilities are not sufficient to handle the national convention an opportunity to 
find out at first hand something of the efforts and accomplishments of the two or- 
ganizations, these semi-annual summer meetings are to be held at a different place 
each year. South Dakota won the first meeting and Rapid City was selected as 


Officials of the National Wool Growers Association and the American Wool 
Council particularly hope that members from eastern Montana, eastern Wyoming 
and western South Dakota will be in Rapid City, South Dakota on June 23rd and 
24th and get acquainted with Association activities and the leaders who carry the 


Hotel and motel reservations may be obtained through Mr. Harry J. Devereaux, 
Secretary of the Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association, Rapid City, 
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Wool Support Program 


The Department of Agriculture's offi- 
cial announcement on March 31st of the 
1952 wool price support schedules is 
given here as released. The wool 
handlers’ agreement has not yet been 
put into final form; hence the various 
charges in connection with the wool 
loans are not yet available. They are, 
however, to be maximum charges; that 
is, the handler may charge less but can- 
not exceed the schedule set up in the 
agreement. 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture to- 

day (March 31, 1952) announced loan 
rates on. “shorn wool” and purchase prices 
for “pulled wool” under the 1952 wool 
price support program. These schedules 
are based on the national average support 
level of 54.2 cents per pound of wool, 
grease basis, for the 1952-53 marketing 
year. 


The price support program on “shorn 
wool” for the current season will operate 
as previously announced February 20, 1952 
through nonrecourse loans rather than pur- 
chases which will be available through De- 
cember 31, 1952. Loans will be available 
to producers by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through handlers who repre- 
sent producers or producer pools. Handlers 
approved under this program will be lo- 
cated in all major wool marketing areas 
of the country. 

The program for “pulled wool” (wool 
pulled from pelts or skins of sheep and 
lambs which have been slaughtered as 
contrasted with “shorn” wool which is 
clipped from the live animals) will oper- 
ate as in past years through purchases 
which also may be made through Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. Details will be similar to 
those in past programs. 


Details of Shorn Wool Loan Program 


Loans will be made only on “shorn 
wool” owned by producers. Loans will be 
made following appraisal of the wool to 
determine value based on shrinkage, grade, 
and other factors. A nominal fee will be 
deducted from the loan for appraisal costs. 
Requests for appraisal preparatory to mak- 
ing a loan under the program must be 
made by handlers prior to December 1, 
1952 but loan applications may be made 
through December 31, 1952. 
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The rate loaned per pound will be based 
on the schedule released today. Since this 
schedule is on a Boston basis, transporta- 
tion costs to Boston will be deducted in 
determining the loan rate to individual 
producers. In addition to the requirement 
that producers must have title to wool go- 
ing under loan, wool must also be stored 
in an approved warehouse. The storage 
costs will be paid by producers while the 
wool is under loan. Loans under the cur- 
rent program will mature not later than 
January 31, 1953. 

Wool will be appraised for loan purposes 
by USDA employees. Shrinkage will be 
determined by the core test method. 

Until wools are in a merchantable con- 
dition, an advance loan on a recourse basis 
will be available. The amount which may 
be obtained as an advance loan will not 
exceed 70 percent of the estimated value 
of the wool after it has been graded and 
appraised. This type loan is being made 
available because of the length of time 
which is required to grade and to put wool 
into merchantable condition prior to the ap- 
praisal. 

Representative loan rates on a Boston 
basis follow. While most loans will be 
made on grease wool, the prices quoted 
are on clean wool per pound. 

The full schedule of loan rates on “shorn 
wool” and purchase prices of “pulled” wool 
may be obtained from the PMA Com- 


Wool Program Background 


A wool support program is required by 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. This Aet 
provides for support between 60 and 90 
percent of parity. Under this legislation, 
also, the support shall be at a level within 
this range to encourage an annual produc. 
tion of approximately 360 million pounds 
of “shorn wool.” Production has been 
below this level for several years. The na- 
tional average support level announced to. 
day is 90 percent of the March 15 parity 
price of 60.2 cents per pound of wool, 
grease basis. 

During most of the past two years, wool 
prices have been above support levels. In 
March 1951, wool prices received by farm- 
ers averaged $1.19 per pound and were 
the highest on record. The March 15, 1952 
prices received by farmers averaged 53 
cents per pound. No purchases of either 
“shorn” or “pulled” wool were made under 
the 1950 and 1951 programs. All USDA 
stocks of wool acquired under previous 
programs have been sold. Wool price sup- 


port programs have been in effect since 





modity Offices located throughout the April 1943 with the exception of a few 
country. months in 1947. 
LOAN SCHEDULE CLASS DESCRIPTION 


BOSTON LOAN RATE 





Graded Territory & Texas wool 


(per Ib. clean basis) 


Graded good French combing and 


staple 64s and filmer 2... .ececeseseees $1.64 
Half-blood, graded, staple and 


Texas Wools 


Graded Fleece 


good French combing 60s and finer.......... 1.51 
Three-eighths blood, graded. good 

French combing and staple 56/58s.......... 1.30 
One-quarter blood, graded good 

French combing and staple, 48/50s.......... 1.17 
Original bag, 12 months, good French 

combing and staple, 64s and finer............ 1.63 
Original bag, 12 months average and 

good French combing 64s and finer........ 1.56 
Fine graded Delaine, 64s and finer................ 1.66 
One-half blood, staple and good 

French combing 60s and finer .................. 1.46 
Thee-eighths blood, graded 56/58s 

average to good length .......0.........22....-. 1.23 
One-quarter blood, graded 48/50s 

staple and good French combing ............ 1.15 
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Wool Tariff Under 
Active Review 


ENATOR Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Wyo- 

ming) issued the following statement 
on March 28th: 

“The United States Tariff Commission, 
to which I have appealed to review the 
practices of foreign governments aimed at 
evading American wool tariffs, has now 
undertaken an immediate study. The pur- 
pose is to obtain full information with 
respect to the attempt to export wool and 


wool products into the United States at. 


prices below those at which American pro- 
ducers can operate. 

“Last month I called a meeting of mem- 
bers of Congress from both the House and 
the Senate to consider the problem and 
on February 21 sent a letter to Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury John S. Graham 
urging that countervailing duties be im- 
posed on imports of wool from countries 
which subsidize exports into this country. 
This letter was signed by 25 members of 
the House and Senate. 

“Secretary Graham personally assured 
me that the application of countervailing 
duties would be given reconsideration and 
on March 3 so advised me by letter. 

“I laid the problem before the Tariff 
Commission pointing out the widespread 
danger to American industry which would 
result unless our government counteracts 
the multiple exchange practices through 
which foreign governments provide boun- 
ties to their own producers and manufac- 
turers. I am now in receipt of a formal 
letter from Chairman Ryder in which he 
assures me that: 


‘The Commission will, as quickly as 
possible, supply you with a report 
describing the multiple exchange prac- 
tices employed by South American 
countries, principally Argentina and 
Uruguay, in the exportation of wool 
and wool products and, so far as prac- 
ticable, analyze the effects of these 
practices.’ 


“Meanwhile, I have initiated conferences 
with tariff and economic experts to de- 
velop the full story upon which I am con- 
fident early action to safeguard American 
industry can be anticipated. 

“The foregoing is the third step in the 
program which I initiated last fall through 
a study of ways and means of increasing 
the domestic production of wool. This 
study was undertaken because it seems to 
me necessary to prevent this country from 
becoming wholly dependent upon foreign 
sources of supply. 


April, 1952 





An Easter Picture 
—A Brett Gray Photo 


“The first step was the filing of Senate 
Document No. 100 on increasing the pro- 
duction of domestic wool. The second was 
the appeal to Secretary Brannan to take 
advantage of the O'Mahoney amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act which 
authorizes the Department to support wool 
prices from 60 to 90% of parity. Confer- 
ences with Secretary Brannan were highly 
successful and he is announcing a loan pro- 
gram at the maximum rate, namely 90% of 
parity. This is a non-recourse loan. 

“A law approved June 28, 1950, amends 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act in such 
a fashion as to enable Secretary Brannan 
to impose a fee on imported goods if they 
threaten any agricultural program. Con- 
tinued importations of subsidized wool or 
wool products from other countries into the 
United States would of course have this 
effect and I am urging the Secretary of 
Agriculture to look into the matter immedi- 
ately.” 





WOOL IS ABSORBENT 


Wool can absorb up to 30 percent 
of its weight without feeling clammy. 

Wool takes up water vapor with- 
out allowing it to condense and cut 
down the insulation of garments. 

Wool absorbs water to prevent the 
accumulation of static charges that 
make garments cling uncomfortably. 











Sheepherder Bill Awaits 
President’s Signature 


.2549, the bill to import 500 sheepherd- 
ers for the wool growing industry of 

the West, has passed the Congress* and 
at this time (April Ist) is at the White 
House awaiting the signature of the Presi- 
dent. 

Under this measure when the immigra- 
tion quota of any country from which 
sheepherders are needed is exhausted, they 
can still come into the United States under 
special visas which will be deducted from 
future quotas of that country. Senator Pat 
McCarran of Nevada was the author of the 
measure. It had the support of all western 
congressmen and senators regardless of 
party affiliation, passing both Houses of 
Congress without an objection being of- 
fered on the floor. 

Conferences have already been held with 
the departments of Government which will 


deal with the measure but a great deal of 
work remains to be done before all clear- 
ances are obtained from employment serv- 
ices of States and the Federal Government 
and other regulations satisfied, even after 
the President signs the bill. This work is 
being done by the California Range Asso- 
ciation, according to the arrangements 
made at the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation convention in Portland last Decem- 
ber when the National organization ac- 
cepted the program as one of its major 
legislative objectives for the year. 

Since the legislation has passed Con- 
gress, all State associations or individual 
wool growers who desire to import skilled 
sheepherders are urged to contact the Cali- 
fornia Range Association immediately. 
Their address is 327 North Van Ness Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California. John P. Bidegary 
is president. 

The passage of S.2549 is not only an 
example of the value of the close coopera- 
tion between the State and National wool 
grower groups on such matters but also 
demonstrates the faith of the Congress in 
the wool growers’ organization. The Senate 
Committee’s report approving the measure 
pointed out that the intent of the Con- 
gress was that sheepherders coming in un- 
der the bill must have the approval of 
established wool grower groups. 





*Passed the Senate February 25th and the 
House March 31, 1952. 








Wool Weighing 
Case Decided 


IHE Interstate Commerce Commission 

has approved the railroads’ proposal to 
discontinue the checking, marking and 
weighing of wool before loading into cars 
at point of origin. The decision was ren- 
dered March 26, 1952. We understand the 
railroads are cancelling the service on April 
15, 1952. 


~~ 


Repeal of Short-Haul 
Clause Proposed 


.2782 has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Johnson (Colorado) to re- 
peal the “short haul” clause of Section 
15(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Charles E. Blaine, Traffic Manager, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, states 
that the present Section 15(4), with cer- 
tain exceptions, prevents the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from establishing a 
through route which would “short haul” a 
participating railroad; that is, to require it 
without its consent “to embrace in such 
route substantially less than the entire 
length of its railroad . . . which lies be- 
tween the terminal points of such proposed 
through route.” Mr. Blaine says that the 
exception named in Section 15(4) above 
referred to, requires the filing and prose- 
cution of formal complaint before and a 
finding by the Commission before relief 
thereunder can be secured. He states 
further that when the Commission “enters 
an affirmative report and order in favor of 
the shipping public, the railroads are quick 
to take the matter to the courts. The de- 
lay and expense of such action are so great 
that the majority of the shipping public is 
prohibited from attempting to secure re- 
lief thereunder.” Mr. Blaine also reports, 
“As to the railroads, however, a different 
situation exists. Their expenses in defend. 
ing complaints before the Commission and 
filing and prosecuting suits in the courts 
are no bar to them because they are in- 
cluded in the railroads’ operating expenses 
which are borne by the public. Therefore, 
in actual practice, it rests within the power 
of the carriers by insistence on their long 
hauls to place localities and shippers on the 
lines of other carriers or not on their direct 
lines at severe rate and competitive dis- 
advantages and to deprive shippers of rela- 
tively equal opportunities to compete in 
markets served only by them.” 
Mr. Blaine claims that the application 
of the “short haul” provision results in 
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much inefficient, uneconomical and waste- 
ful transportation by the railroads and 
substantially increased operating expenses 
which are saddled upon and borne by the 
shipping public. 

Therefore, growers who feel this meas- 
ure will be helpful are urged to write or 
wire their senators and congressmen to sup- 


port this bill. 





Visitor From India 





Dr. Harbans S. Bawa of New Delhi, India 


distinguished visitor in the National 

Wool Growers office during March was 
Dr. Harbans S. Bawa from New Delhi, 
India. Dr. Bawa is Senior Marketing Of- 
ficer for the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture for the Government of India. He is 
in the United States on a six months’ 
coast-to-coast tour under the Government’s 
Point IV program, studying the grading 
and marketing of wool, hides, skins and 
bristles. The marketing of these products 
in India is exceedingly backward and there 
has been no attempt on the part of the 
trade there to adopt standards of quality 
and marketing practices. 

Dr. Bawa speaks excellent English and 
has been educated in England, Scotland 
and India. His various Government, indus- 
try and university contacts in the United 
States have taken him to Washington, 
D. C.; New York City; Laramie, Wyoming; 
Portland, Oregon; San Francisco and Davis, 
California; Salt Lake City; Fort Collins, 
Colorado; and Chicago. 

During his two-day stop-over in Salt 
Lake City, March 18th and 19th, he was 
especially interested in learning about the 
organizational setup of the National Wool 


Growers Association and its affiliated State 
associations. While in Utah he also visited 
with sheep growers and others connected 
with the wool industry. 





Cost of Price Props 


| es Government program to keep up 
farm prices by crop loans and purchases 
cost $1 billion from its start in 1933 
through last December 31st. The price 
propping operation, run by the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture’s Commodity Credit 
Corporation and Production and Marketing 
Administration, has had ups and downs. 

It ended the first eight years of its life 
with a $60 million loss, but during the war 
years rang up profits totaling $125.6 mil- 
lion. It lost every year after that, starting 
with a loss of nearly $72 million in fiscal 
1947 and reaching the peak of $345.6 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1951, which ended last June 
30. In the following six months the Fed- 
eral price bolsterers lost nearly $40 million 
in their buying and selling. 

During the more than 18 years in which 
the price support program has been oper- 
ating, farmers have received $144.4 billion 
on the market from selling their crops and 
livestock, both the products price-support- 
ed and those which were not. 

Although the price support operation so 
far shows a net loss of $1 billion, some 
crops have made money for CCC. Through 
last December, King Cotton was the big- 
gest CCC winner. Buying and selling it, 
the Government came out $268.7 million 
ahead. 

Bartering cotton and rubber, CCC has 
picked up $11 million over the years, 
Trading in cottonseed has shown a profit 
of nearly $6 million and tobacco operations 
have netted $5 million. 

Other commodities on which CCC made 
money between 1933 and 1951 were soy- 
beans, $4 million; sugar, $23,830; apricots, 
$13,368; canned vegetables, $11,942; tur- 
keys, $11,080; peaches, $9,769 and figs, 
$9,304. 

Most costly commodity to CCC’s price 
supporting has been Irish potatoes, on 
which it lost $478 million. Nearly $204 
million of the potato loss came in fiscal 
1949. 

Other farm crops which set CCC back 
heavily were eggs, $176 million; butter, 
cheese and milk, $131 million; wool, $92 
million; peanuts, $83 million; flaxseed and 
linseed oil, $63 million, and corn, $53 mil- 
lion. 


“Parity Tariff for Taxpayer Protection” 


would save millions of dollars. 


The National Wool Grower 
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South African “Safar?” 


FTER a very pleasant trip of eighteen 
days on the Farrell Lines steamship, 
African Endeavor, we reached Cape Town 
on December 8, 1951. The bay in which 
Cape Town is situated is an indentation in 
the West Coast of South Africa some miles 
below the Point. Cape Town possibly would 
have been more properly named if it had 
been called Bay Town, since that is what it 
is. It is a very attractive modern city. The 
remarkable thing about it is the extent of 
the beautiful homes, gardens, parks and 
yards surrounding it. The striking thing one 
notices first is the number of horse-drawn 
vehicles which the native boys are driving 
around doing the delivery work in the city. 
The horses are light, usually well cared for, 
almost always driven in teams and they 
thread their way around the automobiles 
at a very rapid pace. 

We spent about a week in Cape Town 
and were greatly impressed with the growth 
of planted trees. This is an area upon which 
there was brush but no trees. Pine trees 
that have been planted ten years are thirty 
to thirty-five feet high, wonderfully straight, 
beautifully uniform and they are a remark- 
able contribution to the landscape. Eu- 
calyptus, which has been planted quite gen- 
erally, also grows remarkably as do many 
other trees adapted to this section. 

As all tourists do, we drove to the ex- 
treme southern point of South Africa on a 
road that is part of the way just cut in the 
cliffs along the ocean and meanders back- 
wards and forwards along the shoreline 
through a very picturesque country. The 
extreme end of the Cape is a reserve. It is 
a country of sparse vegetation, no timber 
and largely rocky, and there within a mile 
of the extreme point on which there is a 
weather station and radio station, we saw 
twenty-five or thirty baboons. One huge old 
baboon, who was apparently the head man, 
climbed up on a high rocky point over- 
hanging the place where we were standing 
and watched the performance, barking at 
us occasionally and apparently issuing di- 
rections to his family and then disappear- 
ing. 

We have traveled twenty-seven hundred 
miles. We have crossed the Karoo, that vast 
dry area devoted largely to range sheep. We 





First of a series of articles by Dr. H. C. Gardiner, 
prominent sheep breeder and former owner of Mt. 
Haggin Land and Livestock Company, based on his 
automobile trip through South Africa the past win- 
ter. This article was written January 6, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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By DR. H. C. GARDINER 


H. C. Gardiner 
—J. F. Wilson Photo 


(When Dr. Wilson sent this photograph to the 
Wool Grower, he said: “Mrs. Gardiner told 
me that the Dr. has consistently refused for 
many years to have his picture taken and 
she has pronounced this one which I took in 
August, 1951, to be the best ever made of 
him.”) 


have crossed native reservations, hundreds 
of miles of beautiful mountainous country 
with wonderful vegetation and thick brush. 
We have crossed mile after mile of typical 
veldt, covered largely by the vegetation 
typical of much of Africa, namely brush 
fifteen or twenty feet high. We have driven 
the full length of the South African section, 
up into Southern Rhodesia and néver in my 
experience have I seen less wildlife. All 
that we have seen aside from the original 
baboons were three little antelope, two wild 
dogs similar to our coyotes and a wild dog 
pup. We have not seen a rabbit or a hare. 
We have seen a few animals comparable to 
our gophers of about twice the length with 
long tails. It is true on one occasion we 
left the highway and drove twelve miles 
south to a hippo pool on a river. This river 
was in flood as the result of heavy rains 
that had just occurred and was about six 
feet above normal. We saw six hippos from 
five hundred to a thousand feet away, out 
in the center of their big pool that had 
become a lake. It seems almost incredible 


that one could travel twenty-seven hundred 
miles and see almost absolutely nothing of 
animal life excepting occasional cattle and 
occasional goats and sheep. 

The Karoo area which extends north o 
Cape Town and about up to Bloemfontein 
is comparable to our Arizona, southern 
Utah and New Mexico country, with this 
exception that all over it are windmills 
pumping water into cement tanks and we 
were informed that the windmills pump 
this water from sixty to two hundred feet. 
However, in the majority of cases, the 
water is found at from forty to eighty feet 
in depth. Recently much of South Africa 
has been subject to a severe drought. 

Where we are at present (January 6th) 
at the capital of Southern Rhodesia, they 
are having record rainfall. Just east of Salis- 
bury is the Portuguese town of Beira, 201 
miles distant, which is the port of export 
for Southern Rhodesia. Day before yester- 
day, they had 9.9 inches of rain. It has 
rained so much there recently that the ships 
have been unable to open their hatches to 
load on account of the downpour. 

Yesterday afternoon, Saturday afternoon 
when everything is shutdown tight in -this 
country, Mr. Sullivan® and I were taking a 
nap. He was awakened by the noise of 
heavy rain. This morning’s paper says that 
in an hour over three inches of rain fell and 
many of the roads and bridges are closed 
due to the tremendous downpour in differ- 
ent sections of Rhodesia. 

Coming up through the Karoo and all the 
way through the country we have been im- 
pressed with the poor character of the na- 
tive cattle and naturally it occurred to us 
that doubtless they could be greatly bene- 
fitted by the infusion of either Shorthorn 
or whitefaced blood. It may surprise you 
all to know that we saw one whiteface cow 
in twenty-seven hundred miles and only 
possibly a half dozen or more cattle show- ° 
ing the influence of Shorthorn blood. All 
the way along, however, because of the 
use of Holsteins, in this country called 
Friesian, the cattle were mixed between the 
native cattle and the Friesian. 

it was our privilege three days ago to 
visit one of the great ranches in this sec- 
tion, a place of fifty thousand acres. This 
property is run by four brothers who are 
keen agriculturists, careful experimenters, 


*“W. P. Sullivan of Square Butte, Montana, who 
made the trip with Dr. Gardiner. 








and really unusually acute in their observa- 
tions. They have had a purebred Hereford 
herd and they still have a purebred Short- 
horn herd. They are also developing, and 
have for over thirty years, the native Afri- 
cander cattle. They have been exhibiting 
their Africander cattle at fairs in this part 
of the world and winning with them con- 
sistently. It may surprise and possibly hurt 
our friends to know that they disposed of 
their Herefords and cut down the number 
of Shorthorns which they use almost to a 
minimum. The general practice in this 
country, countrywide, is to grow cattle as 
they did in the early days in the West 
until they are from five to seven years old 
and then sell the steers. These gentlemen 
to whom I refer are marketing their short 
yearlings and selling them in large numbers 
for breeding purposes. They run over three 


thousand head of cattle. They are selling 
market cattle from their improved African- 
der cattle weighing more than their cross- 
breds. The explanation, they say, is a 
rather simple one. The crossbred cattle, 
either Herefords or Shorthorns, have thick 
skins. They breath rapidly, nearly a third 
more rapidly than do the native cattle. 
They have very light hair. The crossbred 
cattle cannot stand the extremes of heat 
and calves will stop and hang their heads 
and suffer from the heat when native cattle 
in the same bunch will go along quietly and 
not be affected apparently. In addition to 
that, occasionally in this country an extreme 
drought or dry spell is encountered and it 
must be recalled that these cattle are run 
out year round in most cases without any 
artificial feed. They have found that dur- 


ing these periods crossbred cattle are 








Montana Experiment Station Targhee ewes, the first to be registered in the United States. 


IHIRTY-FOUR animals from the Mon- 

tana Agricultural Experiment Station’s 
flock of Targhee sheep became registered 
flock No. 1 of this new breed at the first 
inspection and registration completed by 
the U. S. Targhee Sheep Association on 
February 21. 

Development of the Targhee breed was 
begun by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture at the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station at Dubois, Idaho, in 1926. The 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which has been cooperating with the Du- 
bois Station in sheep improvement for 
many years, began a definite Targhee 
breeding program in 1942. 

The Targhee breed was developed es- 
pecially for high production on western 
ranges, thick natural fleshing and true 
breeding half-blood fleeces. 

To promote the breed, the U. S. Targhee 
Sheep Association was organized here in 
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First Registered Targhee Flock 


September, 1951, with Curtis Hughes, for- 
mer superintendent of the Montana Wool 
Laboratory and now a sheep breeder at 
Stanford, as president. Henry Hibbard of 
Helena is vice president and William J. 
Boylan of Bozeman is secretary. 

To be eligible for registration under the 
flock inspection and registration method of 
the association, all sheep must be uniform 
as a group or flock, including evenness of 
size, depth of body, open face, fleece char- 
acter and grade of wool. In flocks passing 
inspection for registration each animal is 
ear tagged with an association symbol tag 
and a flock number is also tattooed in the 
same ear. The association will assign a 
flock number to each breeder whose flock 
passes inspection. 

The association will also have a registra- 
tion for stud sheep which will be individ- 
ually registered. 

—Montana A. E. Station 


stunted and do not recover from the effect 
of the drought, whereas the native cattle, 
while they do not grow particularly, as soon 
as the drought period is over, resume their 
growth as though they had not experienced 
the shortage of feed. 

These gentlemen operate in a marvelous 
section of country. Grass is knee high to 
waist high everywhere. They grow a lot 
of maize, corn in our parlance. They put 
up substantial quantities of silage and some 
hay and grow a lot of tobacco. They fol- 
low the British practice with the two most 
preferred British purebred hogs and I do 
not know when I have ever seen better 
hogs than they are producing as direct 
crosses from two pure breeds as is the best 
practice in England. 

In this Southern Rhodesian country I do 
not believe I have ever seen an area of 
greater possibilities or more varied pos- 
sibilities than here exist. I think one may 
say that the smaller farmers now in these 
areas depend largely on tobacco for their 
cash crop and the better farmers are putting 
what they make out of the tobacco into 
the improvement of their places: better 
buildings, better fencing, more ditches. 
This is an area in which both drainage and 
irrigation are carefully watched and _pro- 
vided for. 

We have had a number of surprises on 
this trip. Aside from two days of hot weath- 
er in Bloemfontein, the thirty days which 
we have been in Africa we have been per- 
fectly comfortable. We are wearing exactly 
the same kind of clothing that we wore 
when we came to New York and wore on 
the steamer. We have actually seen two 
mosquitoes since we left Cape Town. Com- 
mon house flies are only occasionally seen 
and I have never been anywhere where 
there was a greater scarcity of insects of all 
kinds. I came here with canned DDT, pre- 
pared to spray the car and with material to 
rub on our faces and necks to protect our- 
selves against troublesome insects and we 
have not had the slightest use for any of it. 


We have not seen a snake and in this 
scantily populated country, much of it 
wholly unoccupied and naturally wild, we 
have seen fewer wild creatures than I 
would see on my ranch at home in any 
two or three days of driving around. It is 
true that as yet we have to visit the game 
reserves. This we expect to do in about 
two weeks. 

Irrigation is a subject of a great deal of 
interest in this country because, while they 
have abundant rains during the rainy sea- 
son which extends for six months, they have 
a period each year in which irrigation 
would be very helpful. The outstanding 
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feature of this country is the growth that 
js made of planted trees and they grow the 
ear round. Marvelous stands, hundreds 
and hundreds of acres in extent, of pines 
of many varieties, fir, Eucalyptus and many 
trees with which we are unfamiliar. In ad- 
dition to that, at every hand are the most 
marvelous flowers I have ever seen. While 
many of them are flowers that we know at 
home, Cosmos grow wild like weeds and 
the flowering trees are beautiful beyond 
description. 

Our trip so far has been confined since 
we left Cape Town to central South Africa 
and the twenty-seven hundred miles which 
we have driven were almost all northerly. I 
have not said anything about the sheep end 
of things in South Africa since I have not 
seen the good sheep-growing sections. That 
will be reserved for a further article on the 
sheep themselves which I will try to send 
after our trip out into the larger sheep- 
producing areas. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
this country has been the practically com- 
plete absence of weeds everywhere that we 


have been. Neither along the roadsides nor 
in the cultivated areas do there seem to be 
any weeds at all. We have only seen for 
a few miles in one place the wild lettuce 
which is becoming so troublesome in our 
section. This is the plant with the big fluffy 
dandelion-like top. Quack grass is the only 
undesirable plant that we know that we 
have observed and we saw that in a flower 
garden where we visited last Sunday. 





Dressed Lamb Ceiling 
Price Amendments 


FFECTIVE March 7th some amend- 
ments were made to OPS Ceiling Price 
Regulation 92, which covers dressed lamb, 
yearling and mutton products sold at 
wholesale. 

One of the amendments now permits sale 
of fabricated lamb, yearling or mutton cuts 
by processors to retailers. Formerly, fabri- 
cated cuts such as oven-prepared legs; 
boned, rolled and tied legs; boned, rolled 
and tied shoulder, etc., had to be sold al- 
most entirely to the restaurant trade, hotel 
and ship supply houses. 

Another amendment is designed to sim- 
plify the task of auditing records kept by 
packers for purposes of enforcement. 

The allocation section, requiring that 
packers sell the same percentage of primal 
cuts in relation to carcasses, hindsaddles 
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Wool Bureau Receives Citation 





Leaders of the New Jersey Retail Clothiers and Furnishers Association and the National 
Men’s Fashion Pageant present an award for outstanding efforts in support of the men’s 
wear industry to The Wool Bureau, Inc. F. Eugene Ackerman (second from left), President 
of the Bureau and Chairman of the Men’s Wear Inter-Industry Council, receives the award 
from Robert Pregoshen, first Vice President of the New Jersey Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers Association. Others in the group are (left to right) Alan Silbergleit of Asbury 
Park, a vice president of the association: George M. Zuckerman, Managing Director of 
the National Men’s Fashion Pageant, held annually in Asbury Park on Father's Day, and 
Jerry Grotsky of Bayonne, a member of the Board of Directors of the Clothiers and Fur- 


nishers Association. 


HE Wool Bureau, Inc. received on 

March 29, 1952, the Award of Merit 
of the New Jersey Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers Association for outstanding ef. 
forts on behalf of the men’s wear industry. 
The presentation was made in The Wool 
Bureau's headquarters, 16 West 46th 
Street, New York. 

The Bureau was cited in recognition of 
its success in spearheading the establish- 
ment of the Men’s Wear Inter-Industry 
Council, an organization which has brought 


together 15 men’s clothing and furnishings 
associations in the largest joint men’s wear 
merchandising, promotion and education 
program in history. 

Developed by the New Jersey Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers Association as a 
tribute to outstanding work in “the ad- 
vancement and promotion of the men’s 
wear industry,” the award is a part of the 
second annual National Men’s Fashion 
Pageant, to be held in Asbury Park on 
Father’s Day (June 15). 





or foresaddles, as they sold during a base 
month of 1950, was temporarily suspended 
from February 5th to March 22, 1952. 
This suspension was granted to better mer- 
chandise the heavy volume of fed lambs 
coming to market. The provision was rein. 
stated on March 22nd but under the latest 
amendment a packer can now elect a sub- 
stitute base month on which to base the 
allocation providing he can show that no 
1950 base month records are available. 

A new section has been added, permit- 
ting processors to apply for permission to 
engage in experimental work on cuts pre- 
pared for purposes of defense procurement 
and to sell the resulting products. This 
new section was added at the request of 
the Defense Department. 

Another amendment added two new 
primal cuts to those on which ceiling prices 
are listed; namely shoulders and shank. 
This amendment is designed to enable sell- 
ers to manufacture and supply cuts derived 


from the foresaddle more readily than they 
have in the past. 

Another amendment permits the same 
price for such items obtained from animals 
freshly killed in Zone 2a, regardless of 
whether or not they were sold by the 
kosher trade. This restores the historical 
practice of pricing such cuts in 
this zone, which roughly, includes the New 
England States, eastern New York; eastern 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 

The provisions relating to zone differen- 
tials are also amended so as to make clear 
the intent of the ceiling price regulation, 
that the lowest freight rate should always 
be used in determining the zone differen- 
tials to be added to the base price. 

Several other amendments requested by 
the meat industry and of particular interest 
to them, are also included in this March 
7th revision. 
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RAYMOND ANCHORDOGUY 
President 


California Woo! Growers 
Association 


March 21, 1952 





IGHT now California would be willing 

to swap some of the dry and warm, 
sunny weather of some of our good friends 
in Texas for the bountiful rains with which 
we have been blessed this past winter. Day 
after day from the Oregon to the Mexican 
line old Jupiter Pluvius has been turning 
the bucket up side down, so that 15, 20, 
30 inches of rain is common and up to 60, 
80 inches along the Coast and in the High 
Sierras. In the latter precipitation in the 
form of snow is not rare. 

Floods in the Los Angeles area and other 
sections of Southern California, cloudbursts 
on the Mojave desert; Bakersfield at the 
end of the San Joaquin Valley for the first 
time in several years receiving an adequate 
rainfall; record packs of snow in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains east of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys; Modoc County in 
northeastern California, adjacent to Ore- 
gon and Nevada, reporting twice normal 
precipitation, are restoring depleted under- 
ground and surface water supplies. The 
future, therefore, at the moment from a 
water standpoint looks encouraging. In 
fact, there is so much moisture that the 
new green annual grasses on which our 
sheep and cattle depend, in the late win- 
ter and spring, are not making normal 
growth and consequently the older spring 
lambs, born last October, November, De- 
cember and January, look a little rough. 

By the time this is published our Im- 
perial Valley and Blythe old-crop fed 
lambs will all have been shipped to mar- 
ket. There were 165,000 or more of these 
this winter, and coupled with the Parker, 
Phoenix, and Yuma Valley old-crop lambs, 
made a total of some 220,000 head, too 
many coming on the market all at one time; 
that is from about February 15 to April 1. 
Some heavy losses occurred. 

The old time alfalfa pasture lamb feed- 
ers in the Imperial Valley found themselves 
competing for feed and markets with east- 
ern Utah, Colorado, Texas, and Kansas 
feeders who, caught by the drought, 
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the extensive practice of what was once 
shipped their feeder lambs to the Far West 
instead of to the Midwest. The Texas lambs 
normally would be marketed this coming 
May and June off Texas ranches. Many 
of the feeder lamb crops of the 1951 sea- 
son in the U.S.A. apparently were crowded 
for marketing into a too short period. 

Out here in California and in. Arizona, 
the old-crop lambs on green alfalfa have to 
get off the alfalfa by early April. 

We have 1,000,000 or so early spring 
lambs to market from now, early April, 
until July; then our later California moun- 
tain and North Coast lambs in July and 
August. 

We are grateful to the retail butchers 
of California, the chain stores, super- 
markets and smaller independents, for the 
fine assistance they gave in the marketing 
of the Imperials. They give this badly 
needed help in spite of cheaper pork, tur- 
key and chickens and even lower beef 
prices. The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board was on the job; also the Army. 
Many members took time off to see their 
own retail butchers. Such chain stores as 
Safeway pushed lamb over the entire State. 
Ralph’s at Los Angeles was active; also 
A. & P. 

Now, for wool—not a contract on the 
1952 clip that we know of. We appreciate 
the work of the National Wool Growers 
Association at Washington to secure a non- 
recourse loan on wool. It should help stabi- 
lize the market. 

California is one of the few States mak- 
ing up the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation which represents the smaller grow- 
ers as well as the larger growers. We think 
sometimes this is overlooked by our friends 
in the other States. Many of our lambs 
and much of our wool is produced by farm 
flock sheep raisers; sheep are just a part 
of other ranching activities. Unless the 
Government wool program is designed to 
take care of the smaller wool clips it won't 
be of much service in California. We know 
our National will always keep this in mind 
in presenting the viewpoint of the growers 
to Washington officials; also, that California 
speaks for lamb feeders as well as lamb 
producers. 

We need a wool program in California 
which will appraise processing wools ia 
the grease as well as scoured; not as the 


Government did in World War II. 
Thanks also to our National Association 

for working on the bills relating to the im- 

portation of additional experienced herders, 
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Montana Wool Growers 
Association 


March 14, 1952 


JHE recent announcement by the U. §. 

Department of Agriculture that wool 
would be supported at 90 percent of parity 
in the form of a non-recourse loan was re- 
ceived by Montana ranchers with mixed 
feelings. Rather than give my own opin- 
ion concerning the non-recourse program 
I want to quote from a letter which was 
received in the association office from one 
of our prominent ranchers. 

“As far as effect is concerned my pro- 
test will not carry much weight against 
the actions of the Washington Bureaucrats 
but I am unalterably opposed to the pro- 
posed Government non-recourse loan on 
wool, inviting growers to gamble on the 
wool market with the understanding the 
taxpayer is the goat if the gambler guesses 
wrong. 

“No matter what the nature of the coun- 
try’s illness may be the most frequently 
prescribed remedy boils down to an in- 
crease in the tax burden. 

“The doctors of a century back bled 
patients for nearly all ailments and if im- 
provement could not be noted they were 
bled some more. Blood transfusions are 
the order of the day. A sensible reversal 
from the layman’s viewpoint could and 
should be practiced in the handling of our 
public treasury. 

“Those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
have had a long period of high prices (1 
will leave inflation out due to shortage of 
time and paper) and favorable crop 
weather and it seems we should be willing 
to finance any gambling on the markets we 
feel inclined to indulge in. 

“The majority of sheepmen will agree 
that the privilege of gambling on wool at 
the taxpayer’s expense is not getting at the 
root of our trouble but is short-sighted, so- 
cialistic, and designed to curry the favor 
of the voters. Our major trouble is due to 


The National Wool Grower 
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but growers of all species of livestock should 
called ‘free-trade,’ now modernized in name 
only—‘Reciprocal Trade Treaty.’ 

“The wool grower is the master goat in 
all these treaties and throughout the past 
20 years the ‘Government’ has treated us 
like the traditional stepchild. 

“This is because we have not kept in 
step with the ‘progressive’ movement of 
putting our hands in the taxpayers pocket 
on the many occasions of extended invita- 
tions. 

“In times of ‘deficit spending’ any addi- 
tional drawing on the Federal treasury adds 
to the Federal debt, so big none of us can 
comprehend it, making it useless to men- 
tion the amount. 

“The sheep industry has done an out- 
standing job in refusing Federal handouts, 
asking only time proven legislation, to put 
us on a cost of production basis with 
foreign competitors.” 

I would also like to quote for you a 
resolution which was recently passed by 
the Carter County Sheep & Cattle Growers 
Association. 

“Whereas, current wool prices are in- 
adequate and out of line with the present 
costs of production, 

“And Whereas, 90 percent of parity as 
a basis for a Government loan is also in- 
adequate, due to the fact that in five of the 
past ten years wool was definitely frozen 
at an average price of 42 cents per grease 
pound, we do not feel that under such 
conditions the past ten years can be used 
in establishing a fair parity price, 

“We Therefore, suggest that 90 percent 
parity should represent a figure of not less 
than one dollar per pound, grease basis, 
as we cannot continue to operate, much 
less expand our industry for anything less 
than one dollar per pound for wool, con- 
sidering the present cost of production.” 

Such letters and resolutions so differing 
in opinions indicate how difficult it is for 
the officers of either the State or National 
associations to make decisions with which 
every wool grower is in complete accord. 

Montana sheepmen have historically 
been opposed to subsidy payments and 
their feeling has not changed at the pres- 
ent time, but if we are to have interference 
on one side from the Government in the 
form of the lowering of tariffs by the State 
Department and a favorable money ex- 
change by the Treasury Department, then 
we will have to accept interference from 
the Department of Agriculture relative to 
increased production. 
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E, R. MARVEL 
President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


March 22, 1952 


NUSUALLY late and widespread storms 

in Nevada will hamper movement of 
sheep from the winter ranges to spring 
lambing ranges and may result in poor 
lamb crops. Hay is at a premium and prac- 
tically unobtainable in some areas of the 
State. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


March 23, 1952 


ARCH has been cold and stormy. Most 
of the range area is still covered with 
snow at this date. It will be April Ist or 
later before livestock can leave the feed 
grounds. Many people are short of hay 
and it is hard to find any for sale. Hay 
that can be bought is mostly in few ton 
lots and the selling price is high. Hay in 
the stack is up to forty dollars and baled, 
fifty dollars per ton. The worst part is, 
the available supply may not be sufficient 
to carry the stock through until the snow 
melts and leaves the ground bare. At best 
this will be an expensive operating year 
for the livestock producers. 

Oregon has generally produced a good 
early lamb crop. Western Oregon reports 
good percentages but weather is cold and 
pastures slow in growth. 

The placing of a floor under wool by the 
Agriculture Department (for that is what 
the loan program amounts to) should give 
a bit of security to the sheepmen. The 
lamb market should reflect the stabilized 
wool floor price and stop the decline in 
lamb prices. Lambs are selling out of line 
with cattle. I am told Safeway Stores will 
push dressed lamb this week. This being 
true, we owe a debt of gratitude to this 
organization. We need more meat sup- 
pliers fostering our industry. 

The livestock industry should organize 
a campaign to push livestock products. 
Other competitive industries are gaining a 
market for their products to our disadvan- 
tage and loss. If we livestock producers 
are to continue to have the benefits of our 
production, we must make a definite cam- 
paign against synthetics. This is not just 
a case of competition between the wool 
growers and synthetic fiber manufacturers 





be concerned. Synthetics are making in- 
roads into their outlet for fats, hides, and 
all by-products. We must recognize these 
facts and not delay action indefinitely to 
combat them. It will be much harder and 
more expensive to displace these encroach- 
ments later and regain our just consumer 
markets than to organize a campaign to 
keep them from taking from us what we 
have enjoyed in the past. 


J. A. SINNOTT, President 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
March 14, 1952 
E have a very good crop of early lambs 
in the Salt River Valley this spring 
and there will probably be some of them 
going to the Kansas City and eastern mar- 
kets about March 24th. 

Most all the shearing is done in the Val- 
ley, and there is a good portion of the ewes 
and lambs gone to the desert range and 
about all yearlings and drys are out now. 

The desert feed is very good this spring 
and about the best for the past ten years. 
We all appreciate it, as green feed has 
been very expensive as well as not too 
plentiful due to the increased cotton 
acreage in the Valley. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


March 23, 1952 


mM short stay in Washington convinced 
me more than ever our tariffs are not 
adequate. I saw supporting evidence of 
what we long knew would happen eventu- 
ally. In the March, 1951 issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, I ventured the pre- 
diction: 

“The present-day wool situation is be- 
coming more and more a reason for tariff 
protection. . . . When foreign production 
starts to glut this country with cheaply 
made goods, proper tariffs will be in de- 
mand.” 

Didn't feel then it would come so quick. 
Let’s take a look. We have dumping of 
wool tops (subsidized by a foreign coun- 
try) arriving on our markets at prices 
below clean wool values. We have finished 
woolen goods that threaten our domestic 
manufacturers, and we are getting some 
frozen lamb. All are contributing to price 
breaks and are discouraging production. 
Will proper tariff protection come quick 
enough to save hundreds of thousands of 
jobs for American workers and to save’ the 
industries affected? 
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While in Washington I protested values 
on medium wools as they are to be used 
under the Non-Recourse Loan plan for 
1952. In my opinion there is discrimina- 
tion. When all facts are known more pro- 
ducers of medium wools will be displeased. 
Formula to be used in arriving at parity 
prices for 1952 wool does not reflect, per- 
centagewise, 1951 values as received. Un- 
der formula used to arrive at parity, each 


year the first year of ten prior years was to 
be dropped and the last year added. Not 
so in figuring 1952 parity values. Govern- 
ment spokesmen said they did not have 
figures on 1951. That is odd; they released 
them weekly throughout the year, grade by 
grade. Somehow they had 1950 prices to 
arrive at the 1951 parity. It’s a re-shuffle, 
somewhere along the line. I don’t know 
who were all the movers that decided not 





Western Lamb Feeding Project in Sioux City 





Shown above are three members of the Worthington, Minnesota, Future Farmer Chapter 
who fed the Utah and Colorado lambs in the 1951-52 Junior Western Lamb Feeding Project 
in the Sioux City, Iowa, area: (left to right) Douglas Kluever of Bigelow. Andy Sloan of 
Reading and Jim Burnham of Bigelow. The choice lambs in the background belonged to 
Jim Burnham. He fed 32 lambs and one pen of 16 topped the Sioux City show when they 
graded all prime. 


TOTAL of 131 Future Farmer and 

4-H Club members from Iowa, South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska com- 
pleted the first annual Junior Western Lamb 
Feeding Project held in the Sioux City area. 
The participants took out 3,184 head of 
choice quality Utah and Colorado black- 
face lambs October 13th and returned them 
for the show and sale February Ist and 
2nd at the Sioux City stockyards. 

The purpose of the project was to give 
them valuable experience in the care, feed- 
ing and handling of western lambs on a 
commercial basis. As a whole, the project 
proved very educational in management, 
feeding, buying and selling of lambs. From 
all indications, similar projects in western 
lamb feeding will be carried out as an 
annual event in the Sioux City area. This 
project was one of the largest in the Nation. 

Sponsors were Armour, Cudahy and 
Swift packing companies, the Sioux City 
Market News and Educational Foundation 
in cooperation with the extension depart- 
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ments of Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota 
and Nebraska. 

The average per head going-out weight 
was 75 pounds and the average sale weight 
97.5 pounds. Death losses ran to 2.8 per- 
cent. The highest weight gain per head for 
16 lambs was 42 pounds. One reason aver- 
age gains were lower than expected was 
that the inexperienced feeders had in most 
cases fed soft corn, from a 1951 crop 
which was among the wettest on record. 

Thirty-seven percent of the lambs graded 
prime and 51.5 percent good and choice. 
The top pen of lambs graded 16 out of 16 
prime. The lambs sold for about a dollar 
above the prevailing market price that 
week. All slaughter offerings were pur- 
chased by the packing companies of 
Armour, Cudahy and Swift. Unfortunately, 
for the first time in 12 years, the price of 
fat lambs the first week of February was 
lower than the price of feeders the second 
week of October the previous fall when the 
lambs were bought. 


to include 1951 prices. Medium wools 
were higher, along with all grades of wool, 
in 1951. It is my suggestion growers of 
medium wools take a good look at these 
price differentials. Examine the formula 
base and do considerable inquiring as to 
just why this occurred. 

As an industry we have consistently re. 
solved against and adopted a policy against 
government in business. We were right 
then. Seems in this deal we were out- 
maneuvered, by a re-shuffle, a re-deal, 
Possibly we need a whole new deck. 
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“Wool” and “Virgin Wool” 
Not the Same 


LEBER H. Hadsell of Rawlins, Wyo. 

ming, who for many years has waged 
a continuous battle to have virgin wool 
given its proper place in the sun, sent the 
Wool Grower the following advertisement 
which the Carbon County Wool Growers 
of Wyoming recently placed in the Rawlins 
Daily Times. Its purpose, of course, is to 
inform the consuming public of just what 
the terms in the Wool Products Labeling 
Act mean. Information of this type should 
be broadcast over the nation. 


Wool Labels Defined 


Wool, in the Wool Products Labeling 
Act, means fiber of the sheep, Angora 
or Cashmere goat, camel, alpaca, llama 
and vicuna and can contain no reclaim- 
ed fiber except those reclaimed from 
new or unused spun or knitted wool 
products. The wool label can cover any 
kind of mill waste which is actually 
wool, except that which comes after the 
process of weaving or felting. 

Virgin wool, as defined by a Federal 
Trade Commission rule, can contain no 
reclaimed or recovered fiber of any 
kind and can contain no mill waste 
coming after the operation of spinning. 

Wool and virgin wool labels do not 
mean the same in law and virgin wool 
is the better label. 

The labels, “reprocessed wool” and 
“reused wool” cover wool fibers defined 
by Webster, as shoddy. The Labeling 
Act restricts these terms to particular 
classifications of reclaimed wool fibers. 


Carbon County 


Woolgrowers Assn. 


The National Wool Grower 
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IOUNTRY people depend upon _ two 
things for their living; the sky and the 

earth. The one is unpredictable and the 
other is reluctant. There is not much that 
man can do about bad weather or difficult 
soil except to take them as he finds them. 
Having learned this lesson the hard way, 
the ranchman usually goes along without 
too much fuss. He learns to play his cards 
close to his belly and wait for the breaks. 
Hence we find him a genuine dyed-in-the- 
wool conservative as all are who live close 
to the elements of Nature. He is wor- 
shipped vicariously by our boys. He is pic- 
tured as a “robber baron” indifferent to 
the welfare of the rest of the nation by 
those writers who make a profession of 
espousing the cause of conservation. The 
economists recognize his importance in the 
production of our nation’s meat. He is ad- 
mired by the few of us who still believe 
in character, sturdy individualism and self 
reliance as the best of the virtues. 

C. L. Sonnichsen, who has traveled some 
15,000 miles over a period of twenty years 
in the cow country, has done a great job 
of journalistic description and accurate re- 
porting of the present day, Cowboys and 
Cattlemen, in his latest book. Behind this 
carefully drawn picture, he has placed a 
background history from the first Spanish 
rancher to the present-day cattleman, from 
E] Paso to Butte. 

When the whole range country had been 
severely damaged by plowing and over- 
grazing, the Federal Government awoke 
to the peril of the situation and reversed in 
part its policy on public lands. Instead of 
trying to give the West away, it began 
to hold what it had and to try to buy back 
some of the poorer land to round out its 
holdings. Today 405,595,899 acres are 
federally owned in the eleven “public 
land” States of the West. This creates a 
tax problem for the respective States for 
the amount of land so held varies from 35 
percent of the total acreage in Montana 
to 85 in Nevada. 

Historically, the rancher’s grand-pappy 
had the free run of these public lands and 
so he acquired title through patents from 
the Federal Government of the valleys and 





*A Vice President of Friends of the Land, a member 
of its Editorial Committee, and Editor of The 
Land News, Dr. Forman has formed these views of 
cowmen as conservators on inspection trips with 
the National Forest Advisory Council, of which he 
is a member. 

(Reprinted from The Land, Autumn, 1951, Quarterly, 

published by Friends of the Land.) 
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Home on the Range. 


By JONATHAN FORMAN, M.D.* 


did not bother about the title to the higher 
ground. This his grandson lived to regret 
for the National Forests were set up on 
the higher ground and their meadows are 
essential to him for summer grazing, the 
lower ground and the foothills became the 
Taylor grazing land and these he must 
have for his early summer and late fall 
grazing. So the cowman of the western 
range finds himself today operating a ranch 
composed of his own acres as a base and 
two other parts equally important which 
he now leases from two separate Govern- 
ment agencies in two separate departments 


of the Federal Government—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior. 

“Conservation” has moved in to set all 
sorts of controls and regulations—most of 
which he has never read or even seen but 
all of which he must obey or be put out of 
business. He runs headon into the Bureau 
of Land Management, Fish and Wildlife 
people, the National Park Service, the In- 
dian Reservations, the Grazing Districts 
and Reclamation Service from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the Forest Service, and six 





Some Idaho Spring Beauties | 






lace (right), and three Southdown lambs. 


Teryll Willey of Lewiston (left), Bobbie Hargis of Ashton (center), Barbara Pearce of Wal- 
The girls are sophomores enrolled in the 


College of Letters and Science at the University of Idaho. Bobbie was Queen of the 1951 
Little International (the all-agricultural club spring show). The three girls reigned as the 
royal court during the week of Little International activities. They presented 30 trophies 
and 120 ribbons to contest winners. Five trophies and 25 ribbons were given winners of 
sheep fitting, showing and judging contests. The girls were raised on farms and hence 
are well acquainted with the role sheep play in the farmer's life. The picture was taken 


at the University sheep farm.—Marvin Jagels 
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other major bureaus from the Department 
of Agriculture and scores of subdivisions 
in each. , 

In several places too he has been crowd- 
ed and pushed from his land by both the 
Army and the Navy without, he believes, 
adequate compensation. So he is not a 
happy man and it is no wonder that much 
of the time of the livestock associations 
annual meetings is devoted to resolutions 
against and warnings about the infiltration 
in the United States of the ideas of Karl 
Marx. Remember that in many areas the 
average herd will not number 75, about 
half the number necessary to begin to 
make a decent living. Contrary to the pic- 
ture of bloated robber barons with thou- 
sands of head of cattle raping the land in 
sheer wantonness, as pictured by several of 
eastern writers, 80 percent of these men 
in 1948 ran less than 150 head. 

Sonnichsen gives an accurate picture of 
these sturdy Americans who suffer more 
than the rest of us from a feeling of in- 
security. Whenever they talk to an eastern- 
er or read an article in a national maga- 
zine about themselves, they are always told 
that they should be put off the range and 
if they are not good they will be. To have 
this threat to their very existence constantly 
held over their head has made them suspi- 
cious of every move of the Government 
bureaucrat from their neighbor, the local 
forest ranger, to the President of the 
United States. 

Nevertheless the whole nation does have 
a stake in what is happening to the forest 
meadows and all will agree that to date 
the regulations for their protection have 
been applied too late and with too little 
manpower. It has been a retreating battle 
all the way instead of an effective program 
of cooperative education. The National 
Forests were originally established to pro- 
tect the watershed first and to supply 
recreation and timber next. Incidental to 
the protection timber was to be produced 
on a sustained yield basis. Other uses have 
grown up to equally important proportions. 
For instance, in Colorado, the income of 
the citizen of the State from tourists and 
sportsmen is second only to agriculture in 
its volume—far exceeding the value of the 
lumber taken out. 


For over three years now, the National 
Forest Advisory Council, of which I am 
one of the three members, has been work- 
ing to a better understanding between the 
man on the range and the men of the 
Forest Service. The Roosevelt National 
Forest in Colorado was selected for the first 
major effort since the situation was most 
tense there. The results to date have been 
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most encouraging. All seemed pleased with 
the Council’s recommendations, even those 
sensational writers who are at the bottom 
of much of the present-day misunderstand- 
ing. The Council works on the theory that 
if conservation is to be practiced on the 
land, it requires the full understanding and 
complete cooperation of the man on the 
land—the man who tills and who grazes it. 
This gives every indication of working. 

In the meantime certain rich men have 
been improving their patented land to the 
point where they are independent of the 
forest meadows. One cannot study the 
problem without coming to feel that if all 
the nine major bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture would bend their efforts to 
teach these ranchers how to improve their 
own land and use it to its full potential, 
adopting soil and water conservation prac- 
tices and all of the new grasses that are 
being developed for the area, the Forest 
Service could have its meadows. At least, 
denial of their use would not mean a fail- 





ure to stay in the cattle business. 

One cannot read this book of Sonnich- 
sen with its sympathetic yet meticulously 
accurate picture of life on the range today 
without realizing that the cattlemen have 
been grossly maligned even if they have 
been slow in adopting the modern prac- 
tices of conservation. They have been so 
close to the land that in many instances 
great damage has been done without their 
ever realizing what has gone on. They re- 
mind me of the victims of sheet erosion in 
my own state of Ohio who are complaining 
about the frost heaving out their tile drains 
when of course the topsoil has gone down 
the drainage canal leaving their tile bare. 

In matters of conservation we have to 


be taught, not bribed and not compelled— 
just taught. And nowhere in this nation is 
this truth more apparent than with the 
cattleman. He needs to be shown new 
ways to make money, not to hear sermons 
on his stewardship. 





een 


Forage Improvement Research Given Top 
Priority by RMA Advisory Committee 


ESEARCH to improve forage for live- 

stock should be given top priority so 
that production of meat and meat products 
can be increased, the RMA Livestock Ad- 
visory Committee told the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the conclusion of 
a 3-day review, February 25-27, 1952, of 
the Department’s research program and re- 
lated activities pertaining to livestock. 

The Committee, representing producers, 
processors, packers, and distributors from 
all sections of the country, offered a com- 
prehensive list of research recommenda- 
tions covering not only production, but 
utilization and marketing problems as well. 
The Committee operates under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 and ad- 
vises the Department on livestock research 
through its relationship with the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration. 

Asserting that the production problems 
overshadow all others at this time, the 
group suggested that range improvement 
be made a part of the national grasslands 
program. It pointed to encroachment of 
weeds, shrubs, and brush over much of 
the range, and the need for research to 
devise satisfactory measures of control. 
Conversion of croplands to pasture, which 
the group regarded as fundamental to the 
solution of farm crop surpluses, should be 
encouraged through research on economic 
problems caused by such conversion, de- 
velopment of suitable varieties of grasses 


and legumes, and pasture management to 
make them most productive. 

Rating equal priority, the Committee re- 
ported, is the research on diseases, para- 
sites, and insects. Particular notice shouk 
be given to the problem of bloat, a deter- 
rent in conversion to grasslands farming, 
and to grass tetany among livestock. 

The Committee recommended that the 
Department’s research organization b 
classed a defense agency to facilitate con 
centration on the research needed to main- 
tain agricultural production during the 
emergency. It also recommended strong 
measures be taken to speed up the dissem- 
ination of research results and application 
of new findings on the farm, and urged 


that a greater proportion of the research | 


effort be put into basic studies to solve 
fundamental problems. 

In the review of progress in production 
research, the group reiterated several of 
last year’s recommendations, including 
study of the toxicological effects of insecti- 
cides on livestock and genetic improvement 
to develop strains of animals suited to the 
different producing areas. It called for ex- 
pansion of work to develop better con- 
sumer-adapted breeds such as the meat- 
type hog. An increase in sheep numbers is 
needed, the Committee continued, and re- 
search was suggested on the effect of tem- 
perature control on animals at breeding 
time; effects of hormones and certain feeds 
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on breeding ability. Continuation was 
urged of studies, such as the twin-calf 
feeding experiments, to obtain greater effi- 
ciency in meat production, and continued 
emphasis was recommended’ on research 
to find ways of reducing death losses of 
young pigs. 

In utilization, the Committee recommen- 
dations included: Fundamental studies of 
histological and biochemical changes that 
occur in meats between the farm and the 
consumer’s table; an analysis to supply a 
complete assay of meat composition and 
its nutritional value; intensified research, 
perhaps by contracts, on leather to im- 
prove tanning methods, discover better 
uses, and improve the quality, as a means 
of meeting competition by synthetics; an 
evaluation of feeds to provide information 
on utilization of hybrid corn, tankage, and 
other products; continued emphasis on 
study of animal fats and oils to discover 
new uses because of the rapid replacement 
of these products by synthetic raw mate- 
rials in industrial uses; and special study 
of utilization of lard, which faces the com- 
petition of other shortenings. 

In marketing, recommendations included 
one that efforts be made to provide addi- 
tional statistical information for marketing. 
Studies of the systems of marketing live- 
stock should be continued with close at- 
tention to the competitive and fair trade 


‘factors and market news services. Continu- 


ation of research was recommended on 
standards and grades; costs and margins; 
markets for pork and lard; and markets for 
other animal fats and oils. 

The Committee considered a recommen- 
dation for research on the extent and effects 
of bruising of livestock during marketing, 
and suggested present knowledge be dis- 
seminated as widely as possible to assist 
producers, packers, and consumers in re- 
ducing this waste of meat supplies. 

Members of the Committee attending 
the meeting included: P. E. Williams 
(chairman) Crescent Valley Ranch, Daven- 
port, Florida; Charles Bauer, the National 
Association of Retail Meat and Food Deal- 
ers, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank S. Boice, 
Chiricahua Ranches, Sonoita, Arizona; Joe 
B. Finley, Callaghan Ranch, Encinal, 
Texas; Eugene P. Forrestal, Akron, New 
York; Wesley Hardenbergh, American 
Meat Institute, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. 
George H. Hart, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Davis, California; 
J. E. Wells, Jr., Farmers Union Livestock 
Association, South St. Paul, Minnesota; 
and G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado. H. 
B. Coffee, Union Stock Yards Company of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, and Henry 
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Kruse, Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, Wash- 
ington, were unable to be present. Henry 
W. Marston, of the Agricultural Research 
Administration, is executive secretary. 





Inu Memoriam 


MRS. ROBERT GRIEVE 


M*: Robert Grieve of Casper, Wyoming, 
passed away on March 6th follow- 
ing an illness of several months. Born in 
Natrona County, Mrs. Grieve was a life- 
long resident of Wyoming, and with her 
husband took a very active interest in the 
sheep organization’s affairs at both the 
State and national levels. She leaves a 
host of friends in addition to her immedi- 
ate family: Mr. Grieve, two daughters, 
Mrs. Sam Gibson and Mrs. Jack Stressinger 
and two grandchildren. 


DR. JOHN R. MOHLER 


UNERAL services for Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler, former chief of the Bureau of Ani- 

mal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, were held Monday, March 3, 1952, 
in Washington, D. C. Dr. Mohler, who 
lived at 1620 Hobart Street, N. W. in 
Washington, D. C., died February 28th 
at the age of 76. 

Dr. Mohler served 46 years with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, acting as chief 
of the Bureau from December 1917 until 
his retirement July 31, 1943. He was wide- 
ly known in the United States and abroad 
as an administrator, veterinarian, and path- 
ologist, devoting most of his life to the 
development and protection of the nation’s 
livestock industry. 

Dr. B. T. Simms, current chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, said of Dr. 
Mohler, “Rarely does a Bureau official con- 
tribute so much to the national welfare 
over so long a period. Dr. Mohler brought 
distinction to the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and to the entire Department of Agri- 
culture by his great contributions to the 
world of science. He enjoyed the highest 
esteem and confidence of all segments of 
government and industry with which he 
came in contact.” 

The first campaign to eradicate foot-and- 
mouth disease in this country was directed 
by Dr. Mohler in 1902, and he took an 
important part in all subsequent campaigns 
—in 1908, 1914, 1924, and 1929. He was 
specifically commended for prompt and 
resolute action in wiping out these out- 
breaks and saving millions of dollars in 
losses. 


Under Dr. Mohler’s supervision, the 
original anti-hog-cholera serum was im- 
proved in purity and effectiveness, thus 
making possible the present high rate of 
hog production. Federal meat inspection 
services were improved under his direction, 
helping to guarantee the wholesomeness 
and freedom from disease of all meat mov- 
ing into interstate commerce. 

Still another great accomplishment . . . 
much of it under Dr. Mohler’s supervision 

. was the work of eradicating cattle- 
fever ticks in the South. He directed a 
similar campaign against bovine tuberculo- 
sis that has virtually eliminated the disease 
in this country, and began the program to 
control and eradicate brucellosis that is 
making progress in the United States today. 

He also sponsored the improvement of 
domestic animals by research in genetics 
and the application of scientific knowledge 
to practical stock breeding. Through his 
encouragement, an effective nationwide 
plan of poultry improvement was estab- 
lished, involving breeding and disease- 
control features. 

He was the author or translator of many 
scientific publications, and served as presi- 
dent of both the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and the U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association. In 1934 he was 
elected president of the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress. 


MARCUS HARRIS 


ARCUS HARRIS, 85, died at his home 
in St. Louis, Missouri on March 3, 
1952 and a long, colorful career in wool 
and fur came to an end. Mr. Harris had 
been a dealer in those two commodities 
since he was 12 years old and helped or- 
ganize the B. Harris Wool -Company with 
his brothers in 1887. After his brothers 
died Mr. Harris organized the Harris Wool 
and Fur Company in which he and his 
four daughters were partners. 

His interesting and varied business ex- 
periences were put between the covers of 
“Fifty Years in Wool Trading’—a book 
dedicated to “my friends, the wool grow- 
ers” and published in 1944. In its existence 
his company handled about 600 million 
pounds of wool and more than 650 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of furs, Mr. Harris noted 
in his book. 

The passing of Mr. Harris will be noted 
with regret by his many friends among the 
wool growers. 
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Sheep in the Old Countries 


By JERRY SOTOLA, Assistant Director 
Armour’s Livetock Bureau 


An Address Before the National Wool Growers Convention 


ULY the 20th we started in a Constella- 
tion, and due to storm conditions over 
the Atlantic Seaboard we lifted up to 
22,000 feet and stayed there until we 
touched London and wound up in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. Frankfort-on-the- Main 
was the capital of Germany, the hometown 
of the Shakespeare of the German people. 
In Frankfort the hotel where we stayed 
was half a pile of bricks. The whole city, 
the heart of Frankfort-on-the-Main, is still 
a pile of bricks. We went out into the 
country and saw the little strips of land. 
One man owned 41 of them, the two furth- 
est ones 3% miles apart. We saw cows, 
loads of manure, liquid manure hauled in 
tanks, and to me the lesson was brought 
forcibly that manure is the connecting link 
between the life line of production of food 
and starvation. Agriculture in Germany has 
recovered. They have a building program. 
But there is a hopeless attitude among the 
young people, because Germany lost much 
of its productive land to Russia, and 40 
percent of the food in the American zone 
has to be brought in to feed the people. 
I had the good fortune of speaking the 
native tongue of the German people. In 
Germany a mother showed me the picture 
of her three boys, officers in the German 
Army, and she told me, “I lost all three,” 
and the tears trickled down her cheeks. 
I felt that her tears were just as wet as 
those of any of the mothers in our country, 
and I felt that we were all human beings 
even though we had political differences. 
We saw sheep staked out on_halters 
where they raise them one at a time, and 
they treasure their animals and have lots 
of labor to devote to them. 

But let’s fly from Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
After looking in on Coblenz we went to 
Hamburg which too is a rubble “of brick. 
No time did we hear Hitler mentioned. 
The people aren’t ready for a war. They 
haven't picked up the bricks of the last 
war. We flew on to. Copenhagen, the land 
of the Danes, who are a wonderful clean 
people, proud of their country. They have 
flagpoles on their farms and put up the 
flag of their country when they expect visi- 
tors. They have 80,000 sheep, but they 
have wonderful land and raise hogs, the 
long ones with the extra pork chops. They 
have the Danish cattle with thick muscle 
that produce a lot of milk. They put up 
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Portland, Oregon, December 6, 1951 
their hay with a lot of hand work. The 
women pitch the hay while the old man 
builds up the corners. The ladies in my 
audience would like to know that pitching 
hay must be a wonderful recipe for a 
beautiful complexion, because I have never 
seen any nicer. I would like to call Den- 
mark the land of the midnight sun. The 
sun sets at midnight. The Danes were 
down on their knees for our ECA money 
and Marshall Plan money, and they want- 
ed me to tell you they are grateful. 

We left then for Oslo, the home of the 
Norwegians. It was pitiful to hear the 
stories of the war atrocities involving inno- 
cent people, people pulled out of their 
beds and killed to intimidate the others. 
Norway supported 400,000 Nazi soldiers 
for five years. They have a beautiful coun- 
try, winding roads. The Norwegians are 
a wonderful people. They are trying to 
farm, they are trying to break up the big 
estates and put their people on little farms, 
18 to 20 acres. They grow their small 
grains in mixtures, and they like to sow 13 
or 14 pounds of grass seed to one pound 
of clover seed, because they can’t afford 
to lose their sheep and their animals from 
bloat. 

When the cows are out to pasture in 
the summer they put in beds of vegetables 
and grow mushrooms as a sideline. They 
like to have a complete cycle. 

To leave Norway let’s go to Sweden—to 
Stockholm, that beautiful city. Sweden is 
a very prosperous country; the people are 


clean. They drive on the left side of the 


road on innumerable bicycles. They have 
the problem of establishing small farms 
for the people so that they can be self- 
sufficient. Frequently, when they break up 
a big estate the little farms do not pro- 
duce as much food as the big ones do, but 
they feel secure as they have their little 
homes where they can fight their own bat- 
tles. Sweden is prosperous because it has 
averted the scourges of war. It is trading 
with both sides. That is evident. 

From Sweden we went to Helsinki in 
Finland. The Finnish people are a remark- 
able people.. Don’t any of you ever take 
the Finns on in a drinking bout. I think 
they have a special mechanism for burn- 
ing alcohol that the rest of us white folks 
don’t have. We stayed at the hotel, and 
there I had the chance to see one of my 


first real celebrities, Mr. Sibelius, a man 
about 83 years old, and as I looked at him 
to me came the memory of the Finnish 
symphonies where he has captured the 
mood of that beautiful foreign country in 
sound that will live forever. We got to 
meet him because the man who took us 
around happened to be his son-in-law. He 
attributes his long life to his black cigars, 
and to the drink of whiskey he takes in 
the morning which is supposed to kill 
bacteria. 

Then we went out and we saw the fire- 
weed that you fellows see in this beautiful 
range country, the Northwest, where | 
have spent 25 years. That fireweed seems 
to scream its color there. The flowers are 
brilliant. The strawberries are sweet. This 
seems to be a double blessing because of 
the long winters. 

We left Finland and wound up in Hol- 
land and landed in Amsterdam. The Hol- 
landers know how to grow things. They 
grow more potatoes, more corn, more sugar 
beets to the acre than we do, because they 
use fertilizers. They have 780 people per 
square mile. They have to produce. In 
New York State we have 360, and we 
think we are crowded. They are mechan- 
ized. They too took a beating in the war. 
The Hollanders are clean people. The lit- 
tle girls in the country still wear wooden 
shoes. To me Holland is the symbol of 
the struggle against the sea. 

We flew from Amsterdam to Paris. This 
was not my first trip, but this was the first 
one I enjoyed. -I went to see the Arc de 
Triomphe, the symbol of victory with a 
beating heart. I went over to see it, and 
all of a sudden my enthusiasm was dulled 
by a feeling that the Arc de Triomphe 
like our Northwestern Depot in Chicago 
had more bird markings on it than the 
buildings in our cities. We had a ride on 
the River Seine. We saw the Louvre, the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. I had just lost 
my mother a year ago, and as I put a can- 
dle there with the other people I had a 
feeling, irrespective of what your religion 
is, that these cathedrals are wonderful 
memorials to a faith that I hope we all 
have. 

We traveled to Normandy and saw the 
poppies and some of the _bullet-ridden 
houses along the Coast, and towards even- 
ing we were over at the Beach and in the 
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harbor were still barges, mute evidence 
of a struggle that had taken place. Then 
| wish I had the eloquence to tell you the 
next thing which I saw. I saw my first 35 
acres of white crosses with the tags of 
American boys on them, boys below that 
sod, pushed off the edge into eternity with- 
out the hopes and ambitions of their lives 
fulfilled so that you and I could have the 
wonderful things in life that we have here. 
There was a feeling of bitterness in my 
heart as I remembered that 52 percent 
of the registered voters of our country did 
not vote at the last presidential election. 
I am not telling anybody how to vote, but 
let me remind you to keep faith with these 
boys. We should all go out and do the 
best thing within our hearts to keep this 
wonderful country on an even keel, be- 
cause our dollar is still the best money in 
the world, and we possess a position of 
leadership which I hope we can and will 
hold. 

I saw sugar beets in the second year 
growing, pastures, and Normandy cattle, 
sheep in flocks, because people there rely 
more than we do upon their livestock and 
realize that the sheep is a noble animal 
that fits into many phases of agriculture. 
Yes, in many of the countries they raise 
sheep with manure as the objective and 
some of them produce milk. 

Well, we left France and went to Milan, 
saw the home of Toscanini. Then we went 
to Rome. I happen to be a Protestant my- 
self, but, ladies and gentlemen, that 
Michelangelo Cathedral designed and built 
over 300 years ago, St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
is one of the most beautiful structures in 
the world. It made me feel that as won- 
derful as my country is in many ways in 
art, in the art of living we are still little 
children. 

We had an interview with the Pope. 
He was quite interested in the farm youth 
program with which I work a little, donat- 
ing my time. He felt that the future of the 
world is in the hands of the young people, 
and when he heard I was from the State 
of Washington, he said, “I have Holstein 
cattle, all of Carnation breeding.” He said, 
“Would you like to visit the farm?” That 
is just what we wanted. We visited his 
farm, about 90 acres. He has Brown Swiss, 
Holstein cattle, grows Persian alfalfa. He 
has olive trees and orange trees. It seems 
strange that the head of a big church 
should have within him that little some- 
thing that responds when you mention agri- 
culture. 

In Italy we saw thousands of little chil- 
dren. I think the ECA money in Italy did 
not help too much, nor did it help in 
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Sheep, an important asset of Swiss peasants, are content to graze in almost barren moun- 
tain areas of Switzerland. In September, when the weather gets cold, they are all driven 
down to one pasture, where their owners identify them, and then taken to their winter 
homes. The village of Saas-Fee where the sheep have been sorted is shown here. 


Greece and Turkey. They had too many 
little children, and after we gave them 
money, they responded beautifully by pro- 
ducing a bigger crop. The population 
pressure of people per acre is one of the 
big problems. I think we should give them 
seeds and shovels and let them help their 
own salvation. You can’t buy a newspaper 
in Italy, Greece, and Turkey from 1:00 
to 4:00 because they are in bed resting. 
It is too hot in summer, maybe a little 
cold in winter. You and I could live to be 
150 if we followed such a routine. We flew 
from Rome to Athens, Greece, and there 
I saw a tablet where it says, “1900 years 
ago St. Paul stood here and told the 
Athenians about a new God.” 

We went to the heart of the agricultural 


country, saw tobacco and cotton growing. 
They are trying to help themselves. As we 
flew from Athens I had my first glimpse 
of Mount Olympus, the cradle of culture. 
The Greek people have gone downhill a 
lot. 

From Greece we went to Tel Aviv in 
Israel, a new country created, half of the 
people living in tents, refugees, old people 
without trade or money. I myself am going 
to donate money to the Jewish relief, be- 
cause they need help. Those poor devils 
are leading a miserable existence. We went 
to Nazareth where I saw the three dimen- 
sional areas. I mean you can see them, 
you can hear them, and you certainly can 
smell them. Nazareth with calves running 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HERE appears to be some possibility 

that precipitation can be increased in 
certain cases; however, the tremendous 
economic implications of the artificial con- 
trol of rainfall have led to over-optimistic 
statements in the public press. 

Extensive field experimentation over a 
period of years, under conditions that per- 
mit scientifically adequate observation, will 
be required to establish the degree of suc- 
cess which cloud-seeding operations may 
be expected to achieve; however, on the 
basis of present scientific knowledge and 
experience there appears to be little pros- 
pect of producing large-scale effects. 


—Sol D. Resnick 
Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering 
Colorado A. & M. College 


} cannot reply to your request for an 
opinion of the effectiveness of cloud 
seeding with positive statements on the 
question as stated. 

It is generally agreed that results of cer- 
tain specific, small-scale operations have 
been successful beyond any reasonable 
doubt. The success—or degree of success— 
of large-scale operations as undertaken last 
year, and as will be tried again this year, 
has not yet been established by unbiased 
statistical analysis. 

The problem of verification resolves it- 
self into separating the wide natural fluc- 
tuations of weather from any consistent in- 
creases which might have accrued from 
cloud seeding. As pointed-out in our Wyo- 
ming study for 1951, until such time as 
accumulated years’ data, or more powerful 
methods of analysis, are available, a def- 
inite qualitative statement of results is not 
possible. 

On the basis of the soundness of the 
cloud theory back of the process, the suc- 
cess of limited experiments, and the new- 
ness of the science, I think we might well 
take an optimistic view of future possibili- 
ties. I believe that it is quite likely that 
positive results will occur, but that they 
will not be of the order of 200%, 100% or 
even 50% above normal precipitation, as is 
sometimes hoped for. Whether or not the 
percent increases that may result will re- 
pay the cost of operations, or whether or 
not the legal entanglements and disruptive 
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influence of unwanted extra precipitation 
by persons and industries who are damaged 
by such precipitation will serve to nullify 
the desirability of cloud-seeding operations, 
I prefer not to try to guess. 


—W. McNab Miller 
Assistant Agricultural Engineer 
University of Wyoming 


E have been doing some evaluation 

work on rain increasing efforts in our 
State. Of course, you realize that one year’s 
results cannot tell a story. This is what 
we concluded after going over a lot of 
data: 


The Grand River Valley Area: 


Seeded clouds during June and July. 
Average rainfall for that period from 
1986-89 was 5.87 inches, and for 1951, 
5.11 inches. , 


The Western South Dakota Area: 


Seeded clouds during June, July, August, 
September. Average rainfall during that 
period from 1936-39 was 8.01 inches, 
and for 1951, 11.08 inches. 


The West Central South Dakota Area: 


Seeded clouds during June, July, August 
and September. Average rainfall for that 
period from 1935-1950 was 8.61 inches 
and for 1951, 11.01 inches. 


We feel that there is still a lot to learn 
about rain increasing, but that it has pos- 
sibilities. Ways and means will be found 
to make it work. 


—A. M. Eberle, Dean 
Division of Agriculture 
South Dakota State College 


have not conducted any evaluation 
studies on cloud seeding at this col- 
lege. I have, however, been following with 
interest studies being made at other institu- 
tions, those made by private companies, 
and others. 

It is believed by some, that some weath- 
er modification can be accomplished by 
cloud seeding. I feel that there is no evi- 
dence available to indicate that cloud seed- 





HOW EFFECTIVE IS CLOUD 
SEEDING IN SOLVING MOIS. 
TURE PROBLEMS? 


ing operations as practiced by commercial 
operators have caused any increase in 
amounts of precipitation above that which 
would have fallen without cloud seeding, 

I think that the lack of evidence support- 
ing the value of cloud seeding warrants an 
independent study of the results to deter- 
mine whether or not increases in precipita- 
tion can be accomplished. I feel that such 
a study would take several years, and that 
sufficient control should be used to deter- 
mine to the satisfaction of all groups con- 
cerned, whether or not cloud seeding has 
a practical application. 


—Spencer H. Daines, Head 
Department of Agricultural 
Engineering 
Utah State Agricultural 
College 


LOUD seeding is a very controversial 
subject among meteorologists, but there 
is agreement on at least two points: 


1. A man can throw dry ice or silver io- 
dide crystals into a cloud made up of water 
below 32°F and cause the water to cry- 
stallize into snow and fall down. This was 
a great discovery, by the way. 


2. A moisture laden cloud must be in 
the area in which seeding is to be done. 
Thus there is no hope of breaking long 
drouths with cloud seeding. 

Cloud seeding can never be expected to 
do more than control rainfall, to put more 
of the water where it is wanted, or to 
cause rain to fall before natural processes 
evaporate the cloud. From the scientific 
standpoint there has been no conclusive 
proof that cloud seeding can or cannot do 
these things effectively enough to be im- 
portant in solving ranchers’ moisture prob- 
lems. 

—John C. Freeman, Jr. 
Assistant. Oceanographer 
(Meteorological) 
A. & M. College of Texas 
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HE most critical period in the life of a 

sheep is the first month after birth, and 
much of the lamb loss during that period is 
due to disease conditions which are at least 
partially preventable. There are also losses 
of ewes caused by several diseases which 
may develop in late pregnancy or in con- 
nection with lambing, which can be ma- 
terially reduced if their nature is under- 
stood. 

In discussing these conditions it is re- 
alized that ewes are lambed under widely 
varying methods of management and cli- 
matic conditions. In general, it may be said 
that diseases of new-born lambs are rare 
in lambs born on the range, but constitute 
one of the penalties of lambing early in 
sheds, particularly in those parts of the 
sheep country where the winters are more 
or less severe. In lambing on the range 
or in the big pastures of the South, the 
lamb losses are due mostly to other condi- 
tions than disease, such as exposure, fail- 
ure of ewes to mother their lambs, loss of 
twins, etc. In shed-lambing a sanitary prob- 
lem is created, which can result in heavy 
losses. 

Lambing sheds and corrals should be 
located on well-drained ground so that 
they may be kept as clean and dry as pos- 
sible. This applies also to the area on 
which the drop-band is held, for it is im- 
portant in disease prevention that the ud- 
ders and hind quarters of the ewes be 
clean and dry. The drop band should never 
be shedded, except under conditions of 
extreme necessity. The lambing shed 
should not be used for shedding sheep for 
any other purpose, so that it may be clean 
and dry when lambing starts. We like 
long, narrow lambing sheds with a south- 
ern exposure, so that as much sunlight as 
possible may enter the sheds. In some 
cases canvas-topped sheds are very desir- 
able. 

A very important factor in the preven- 
tion of disease in new-born lambs is the 
weather. When the weather is warm and 
dry, the lambs do well, even under shed- 
lambing conditions, but when they are 
dropped into a cold, wet world, they are 
more susceptible to any infection to which 
they may be exposed. Under such condi- 
tions the range lamb may die from chilling, 
but he is relatively free from the bacterial 
infections which may be picked up around 
sheds and corrals. 

We are going to describe briefly several 
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Prevention of Disease Loss at Lambing Time 


By DR. HADLEIGH MARSH, Montana State College 


disease conditions which may occur in ewes 
and lambs in the lambing season, and try 
to suggest ways of preventing losses. These 
suggestions may not apply to all types of 
operation, but some of them may be of in- 
terest to range lambers, some to pasture 
lambers, some to shed lambers, and some 
to farm flocks. First, let us refer to a few 
conditions which may hit the ewes: 


Pregnancy Disease 


Ewes are sometimes lost in the last 
month of pregnancy from a condition usual- 
ly called pregnancy disease. This affects 
ewes carrying twin lambs. They become 
depressed, stagger when they move, quit 
eating, and soon get down. They live 
several days, but eventually die. This is 
a nutritional disease, resulting either from 
insufficient feed during the pregnancy pe- 
riod, or from a sudden drop in nutrition 
in ewes that have been well fed. It can 
be prevented by insuring an adequate diet 
all through the period, and avoiding sud- 
den changes in feed, or drop in feed, or 
shipping late in pregnancy. 


Prolapse of Vagina 


Occasionally a ewe will push out the 
vagina a week or two before lambing. We 
do not know the cause of this or how to 
prevent it, but proper treatment will save 
the ewe and the lamb. The vagina should 
be thoroughly cleaned as soon as possible 
with warm water, gently pushed back in, 
and retained by applying a special harness 
or by two stitches in the vulva, which must 
be removed when she is ready to lamb. 


Prolapse of the Uterus 


It also happens at times that the whole 
uterus may be pushed out after lambing. 
The treatment is the same as for prolapsed 
vagina, except that replacing the uterus 
is much more difficult than only the vagina. 
It may be retained by the harness or by 
stitches in the vulva. In both these con- 
ditions it is very important to take care of 
it immediately and do a thorough job of 
cleaning, without the use of ordinary dis- 
infectants. 


Dystokia 


If the ewe has difficulty having her lamb, 
she can be helped by straightening out the 
head or legs and pulling the lamb. It is 


important to be clean about this operation. 
The region around the vulva should be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the hands should 
be carefully cleaned, to prevent infection 
of the uterus. 


Blood-Poisoning 


So-called “blood-poisoning” may occur 
as the result of infection of tears produced 
by difficult lambing or carelessness in help- 
ing ewes to lamb, especially when lambing 
is taking place in dirty corrals. This in- 
fection is often malignant edema or black- 
leg. 

Mastitis, or Blue-Bag 


Inflammation of the udder sometimes 
develops soon after lambing, both in range 
lambing and in sheds. The only preventive 
measures we know how to apply are cull- 
ing from the band in the fall all sheep 
showing anything abnormal in the udder, 
protecting the lambing ewes as much as 
possible from filth, moisture, and cold, and, 
under range conditions, bedding the ewes 
in a new place every night. If blue-bag 
does develop, it can be treated in the early 
stages by giving sulfamethazine pills, which 
are quite effective in saving the udder if 
treatment is started at the first sign of 
soreness. 


Lamb Dysentery, or Scours 


This is principally a shed lambing dis 
ease, which at times has caused heavy 
losses, developing in the first three days 
of life. This is infectious and can usually 
be prevented by keeping the udders of the 
ewes clean (tagging or shearing help), by 
seeing that all lambs get an early fill of 
milk, by keeping sheds and jugs clean and 
dry, and by having warm weather. Treat- 
ment with some of the sulfa drugs or with 
acidophilus milk have been of some value. 


Abscessed Liver in Lambs 


In past years we have seen heavy losses 
of shed lambs that die when they are about 
10 days old, as a result of infection of the 
navel soon after birth. Such lambs show 
small abscesses all through the liver. Navel 
infection can be effectively prevented by 
disinfecting the navels with iodine when 
the lambs are born. 


Arthritis (Stiff -Lambs) 


This condition is an inflammation of the 
joints of the legs, making the lambs lame, 














or sometimes of the spine, causing paralysis 
of the hindquarters. The condition may 
develop any time after the lambs are a 
week old, and sometimes is not noticed 
until they are several months old. But the 
infection always starts either through the 
navel at birth or from docking. It can be 
prevented by navel disinfection and by 
proper docking methods. When lambs are 
docked in permanent corrals where they 
are exposed to filth, we have found that 
docking with a hot iron in some form pre- 
vents infection better than other methods. 
If the lambs are out on clean grass when 
docked, they seldom become infected, and 
under those conditions docking with a knife 
is very satisfactory. 


Blackleg and Tetanus (Lock-Jaw) 


These infections sometimes develop when 
lambs are held around old bed-grounds 
and dirty corrals after docking and castrat- 
ing, while the wounds are still open. 
Freshly docked lambs should be held on 
clean grass or on clean bedding. 

In the last few years many lambs have 
been docked and castrated by applying 
rubber rings with the elastrator, and there 
have been many reports of tetanus oc- 
curring as a result of docking by this 
method. At the Montana Experiment Sta- 
tion we have used the elastrator for sev- 
eral years without any bad effect. Prob- 
ably for best results the rings should be 
applied within the first few days of life 
while the tails are still very small. As far 
as tails are concerned we think that the 
elastrator should not replace other methods 
under all conditions. 





Precautions Against | 
Spread of Canadian 
Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease to U. S. 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Brannan on 

March 2lst reported progress in the 
campaign to take necessary precautions 
against foot-and-mouth disease crossing the 
Canadian border and called on mobiliza- 
tion committees to lend their organized 
help. An outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was discovered in February near 
Regina in Saskatchewan within 100 miles 
of the U.S.-Canadian border. Secretary 
Brannan reports that veterinary livestock 
inspectors, working with State livestock 
sanitary officials, now have under obser- 
vation 150 shipments of cattle and other 
animals which were moving in normal 
trade into the United States from Canada 
during the weeks just prior to the discovery 
of the outbreak. 
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Preliminary reports show that shipments 
under observation include 2486 cattle, 133 
sheep and one hog plus 40 shipments of 
cattle about which information still is in- 
complete. These animals are located in 68 
widely dispersed points throughout the 
country. 

Secretary Brannan is calling on all mem- 
bers of State and County Agricultural 
Mobilization Committees to cooperate in 
every way possible with Federal and State 
livestock sanitary officials in preventing an 
outbreak of the disease in this country. 


End of Mexican Embargo 
In Sight 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan announced on March 12th that 
if present favorable conditions continue, 
with no more outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease before September 1, 1952, Mexico 
would be declared free of foot-and-mouth 
disease for the first time in almost five 
years. He described the joint program of 
the United States and Mexico as one of the 
greatest battles ever waged against animal 
disease. 

For the past year and a half emphasis 
has been placed on repeated inspection of 
susceptible animals by teams of the Joint 
Mexican-United States Commission that has 
been in charge of the eradication program, 
with the help of local residents who are 
giving increasing and vital cooperation in 
reporting the presence of sick animals. The 
Commission will continue these operations 
until September Ist with a gradually di- 
minishing staff. After that date, livestock 
owners will be asked to report disease 
symptoms resembling foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease to a central office in each State in 
Mexico. A small group of Mexican and 
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American workers will remain on duty to 
investigate these reports and operate the 
Commission laboratory near Mexico City 
for the diagnosis of questionable cases, 
They will be responsible for continuing to 
maintain strict vigilance so that if the dis. 
ease should reappear, they can prevent its 
again becoming a threat to the livestock 
industries of both countries. 

Secretary Brannan paid tribute to the 
work of the Joint Commission under the 
co-direction of Lic. Oscar Flores of Mexico 
and Dr. L. R. Noyes of the United States, 
Secretary Brannan also complimented the 
efforts of the Department’s Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, subcommittees of the House 
and Senate on Agriculture and Appropria- 
tions, reviewing and assisting the work of 
the campaign, the millions of farmers and 
livestock owners in Mexico who cooperated 
in the work, and also the advisory com- 
mittee representing the livestock industry 
of this country which approved the con- 
templated action unanimously. The ad- 
visory committee of livestock men, headed 
by Albert K. Mitchell of New Mexico, is 
composed of the following members: E. 
Ray Cowden and Carlos E. Ronstadt of 
Arizona; R. E. Boyle and C. U. Duckworth 
of California; Wayland Hopley of Iowa; 
W. S. Moscrip of Minnesota; Horace H. 
Hening of New Mexico; Fred Earwood, C. 
E. Weymouth, and Coke R. Stevenson of 
Texas; and J. Elmer Brock of Wyoming. 





Sheep Scabies Discovered 
In Colorado 


N Saturday, March Ist, an outbreak of 
sheep scabies was discovered in a feed 
lot near Las Animas, Colorado, by Mr. 
Angus McIntosh, past President of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association. Mr. 
McIntosh had been called by the owner, 
Mr. Alvin Spady, because he did not recog- 
nize the trouble he was having with lambs. 
Mr. Spady had purchased these lambs 
in August and September from a trucker 
from near Fredricksburg, Texas. The 
lambs were purchased, delivered to Mr. 
Spady’s feed lot, and under the assumption 
that all sanitary requirements had been 
taken care of before they were brought into 
Colorado. 

At the time of discovery, practically all 
of the lambs were showing from “slight” 
to “very severe” infestation. Some of these 
lambs had scabs that could not be covered 
with two hands. 

Immediate contact was made with the 
State Department of Agriculture which, 
after consultation with the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association, set up quarantine 
regulations and sanitary requirements. 


The National Wool Grower 
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All sheep in Colorado were immediately 
quarantined, with a special quarantine area 
covering 12 counties in southeastern Colo- 
rado. Sheep outside the special quarantine 
area may move at any time by filling out 
a permit form in the County Agent's office. 
This action was taken in order to be able 
to trace movements later if a break should 
occur in other places in the State. 

Within the quarantine area movement 
of sheep can be made on the same basis, 
but movement to other places in the State 
from the quarantine area requires inspec- 
tion and a spraying with not less than .10% 
gamma isomer of benzine hexachloride. 
Any sheep showing infestation will, of 
course, be dipped immediately in the same 
concentration of the same chemical. 

The Colorado Wool Growers Association 
has taken the lead in this fight from the 
beginning. Through our local associations, 
special deputy sheep inspectors are being 
appointed all over the State. Most of these 
inspectors are laymen with experience in 
other sheep scab epidemics and are, there- 
fore, in a better position to recognize scab 
than many of our veterinarians who have 
never had the misfortune of being involved 
in an outbreak. The majority of these sheep 
inspectors will be unsalaried and will do 
inspection work only because they are in- 
terested in the good of the industry. 

In some cases money is being raised 
through the local associations to pay travel 
expenses and salaries, and the San Luis 
Valley has indicated, through the County 
Commissioners in five counties, that they 
will be in a position to take care of ex- 
penses and some salary for inspectors in 
that area. 

Upon the request of the sheepmen in 
the San Luis Valley, regulations have been 
written that will require all sheep coming 
into the Valley to be sprayed and will 
further require that all native sheep be 
sprayed within 30 days after shearing. 

Recent checks of sale ring records in La 
Junta, Colorado reveal that the same man 
who sold the scabby lambs to Mr. Spady 
also brought some 4,300 head of feeder 
lambs and feeder and breeding ewes to 
Colorado between early October and late 
January. These last sheep were from the 
same area in Texas as the infested feeder 
lambs. All of the sheep sold through the 
sale ring will be traced and inspected. 
Many of them were feeder lambs which 
since have been marketed, but since there 
were more than 50 buyers, scattered from 
Coolidge, Kansas to Canon City, Colorado, 
there will be an extensive checking job to 
do. Here again the lay sheep inspectors 
will supplement the work being done by 
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the State Veterinarian and his assistant. 


Of the sheep thus far inspected, none 


has shown scabies other than the original 


The State Highway Patrol is cooperating 


with the Department of Agriculture in 
every way in checking truck shipments of 
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National Association Events 


* June 23-24: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
NWGA, and Council of Directors, American Wool 
Council, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


* August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah. 


* December 7-10: National Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conventions and Meetings 


June 23-24: Executive Committee, National Wool 
Growers Association and Council of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 


October 29-30: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 

November 3-4: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


November 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


November 10-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 


November 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


December 7-10: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


Shows 


October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 


October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 


November 15-19: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


November 29-December 6: 
Exposition, Chicago. 


January 16-24, 1953: National 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


International Livestock 


Western Stock 


Sales 
April 28-29: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 
August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 


August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


August 23: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 


September 17: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Inc., 
Sale, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


September 18: 
Montana. 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 


September 20: 
Idaho. 


September 24-25: 
Wyoming. 

October 9: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


December 3: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


Idaho’s Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 


Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
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The March Lamb Market 


LAUGHTER lamb prices continued their 
decline during the first two weeks of 
March until they reached the lowest levels 
in about two years. At the low point the 
second week of March prices were $12 to 
$16 per hundredweight below a year ago. 
At some markets wooled and shorn lambs 
were selling at virtually the same level. 
This, of course, has been influenced by 
the severe drop in wool prices and pelt 
values. 

However, the third week of March a 
price recovery on slaughter lambs got under 
way even though receipts at the principal 
markets were above the previous week 
and nearly double those for the same week 
a year ago. Again the fourth week of 
March the price recovery continued. 

At the low point the second week of 
March the following prices were paid on 
the various markets: 

Bulk of the good to prime wooled 
slaughter lambs were selling from $25.50 
to $26.75, with a moderate showing at $27 
to $27.50. Good and choice lambs brought 
$24 to $26 with cull and utility grades 
from $15 to $24. Good to prime lambs 
with No. 2 to fall shorn pelts brought $24 
to $27 and a few good and choice yearling 
wethers brought $22 to $22.50 at Fort 
Worth. Good and choice spring lambs sold 
from $26 to $27. Good and choice slaugh- 
ter ewes sold on the market at $12.50 to 
$15.50; cull and utility from $8 to $13. 
Good and choice 85- to 105-pound shear- 
ing lambs bulked at $25.25 to $26.25 while 
light weight feeder lambs sold from $24 
to $25.50. A few good and choice shorn 
feeder lambs sold at $24. 

Following this low point the second 
week of March, slaughter lambs the third 
week closed strong to $1 higher and the 
fourth week they again advanced $1 to 
$1.50. Upturns in New York wholesale 
dressed lamb prices and curtailed receipts 
of slaughter lambs available were factors 
in better prices. Winter fed lambs are evi- 
dently coming to a seasonal close with the 
Corn Belt fairly well combed and Inter- 
mountain feed lots better than 75 percent 
marketed. New-crop springers are also 
commencing to run more freely in the 
Southwest. 

Prices paid at the various markets for 
the week ending March 28th were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice and prime wooled slaughter 
lambs brought $27 to $28.50 with good 
and choice kinds at $26 to $27.75. Utility 
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and good slaughter lambs brought $22 to 
$26.50. Cull lambs brought $15 to $20. 
Good and choice slaughter ewes sold most- 
ly from $18.50 to $15.50. Cull and utility 
ewes sold at $8 to $13.50. At Omaha two 
loads of good and choice 80-pound feeder 
lambs brought $26.50 and at Denver small 
lots of good and choice native feeders 
brought $26 to $26.50. Common to good 
feeder lambs at Fort Worth sold from $18 
to $24.50. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
California: 


The first contracting of California spring 
lambs in sizable volume got under way the 
fourth week of March. In the Sacramento 
Valley it is estimated that as of March 31st 
around 70,000 head of spring lambs were 
under contract for future delivery. One 
band of spring lambs was contracted for 
$28.80 per hundredweight for delivery 
around April 5th. In the Willows section 
it was reported that approximately 35,000 
spring lambs were contracted the last week 
of March at mostly $26.50 per hundred- 
weight, with deliveries running into May. 
Around Colusa, Marysville and Williams 
possibly 20,000 were under contract as of 
March 31st and in the Chico area approxi- 
mately 10,000, the bulk of these from $26 


to $26.50 per hundredweight with a few 
at $27. About 5,000 spring lambs were re. 
ported contracted in the Dixon and Esparto 
area at $27.50 to $28 for pre-Easter de. 
livery. Some contracts call for a 60-pound 
minimum weight; other deals are fat con- 
tracts. A few call for part of the lambs 
delivered in the wool, with the remainder 
out of the wool, presumably carrying No, 
1 pelts and delivered a couple of months 
late off permanent pasture. Some contracts 
call for a percentage of lambs out of bands, 
No contracting of yearling ewes or other 
breeding ewes was reported. 

In the San Joaquin Valley the last week 
of March, between 23,000 and 25,000 
spring lambs were contracted in the Los 
Banos and Fresno area at $30 per hundred- 
weight. The bulk of these lambs will be 
delivered from April 2nd to April 25th, 
It is estimated that they will weigh from 
100 to 105 pounds during the delivery 
period. With excellent grazing conditions 
these lambs will likely run between 95 and 
98 percent in slaughter flesh and should 
grade mostly choice and prime. 

Early in March old-crop lambs were 
moving out of the Imperial Valley at $26 
to $27, most of these on previous contracts. 
However, a few loads were contracted 
about the middle of March for delivery the 


following week at $27.50. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














Total U. S. Inspected 1952 1951 
Slaughter, First Two months .......0....0.2........:-ecee-0- 2,032,000 1,797,680 
I ee St on a Mar. 22 Mar. 24 
I IN NC RII icicsenvventisnesseneaenincseiniosseenese 194,261 137,427 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

ee anh nn cctnne $26.92 $41.68 

ee eee vs ee 25.90 40.22 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Rees, GPGe wemeee 54.00 57.75 

RE RS ae ae ee Ne 54.00 57.50 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 
1952 1951 

I i a adi ee i 985,000 887,000 
CE Ue a ae ST 343,000 374,000 
Ee a | OREN 5,779,000 4,159,000 
SI MIE II occa sicsnibeseitlicc cd dna ascbialulinnivercntaniiion 990,000 740,000 
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Arizona: 


During the last week of March it was 
estimated that over 50 percent of the 
spring lambs were held on contract at $28 
per hundredweight for delivery in April. 
Apparently a large percentage of these 
lambs will be for eastern distribution. 


Washington: 

A few loads of fed shorn 105- to 110- 
pound good and prime lambs with No. 1 
pelts sold during March at $27; some this 
price f.o.b. loading point and some f.o.b. 
West Coast. A few loads weighing around 
110 pounds but less attractive, moved at 
$25.50. Approximately 800 head of old 
ewes in the wool sold with young lambs 
at side for $43 a pair, with $10 for each 
extra lamb. 


Wyoming and Montana: 

In north central Wyoming the latter 
part of March, 1200 five-year-old ewes 
were bought in the wool at $27.50 per 
head. Near Worland 1000 head of 90- 
pound ewe lambs were sold at $28 for 
April 1st delivery to California. In the 
Great Falls, Montana area a sale was re- 
ported the second week of March of 1000 
head of blackface yearling ewes for July 
Ist delivery, out of the wool, to Kentucky 
at $30 per head, with the ewes guaranteed 
to weigh 100 pounds. Also in Montana 
(location not given) a small lot of short- 
term breeding ewes sold for immediate 


delivery at $30 per head. 


Colorado: 

In northern Colorado a few loads of 
shearing lambs sold the last week of March 
at $26 per hundredweight, bulk of these 
sales for immediate delivery. The third 
week of March a few loads of choice and 
prime 102- to 108-pound fed wooled 
lambs sold direct from feed lots in northern 
Colorado at $26.50, with a three percent 
shrink.—E. E. Marsh 





Early Spring Lamb Crop 


CCORDING to the U. S. Department 

of Agriculture in a report issued March 
10th, the 1952 early lamb crop in the 
principal early lamb-producing States, is 
estimated to be about five percent smaller 
than last year. The smaller early lamb crop 
is mainly due to later lambing and, to a 
small extent, to fewer breeding ewes in the 
early lambing States. Marketings before 
July 1st are expected to be less than a 
year ago. The heavy 1951 fall movement 
of Texas lambs reduced the supply of old 
crop lambs for market this spring from 
that State. 

In the Southeastern States the movement 
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of lambs saved per 100 ewes is higher than 
last year while the prospects of ewes lamb- 
ing before March is below a year ago. 
The net result is a smaller early lamb crop 
in this area. Lambs are in good condition 
but a little late in the southeastern early 
lambing area. 

Early lambs have made good growth in 
Western States, except for Texas. In Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and the Pacific Northwest, 





weather and feed supplies have been satis- 
factory. Losses have been low and lambs 
have made good growth. Hay and feed 
supplies have been adequate but not 
plentiful. Early lamb prospects are un- 
favorable in Texas. Drought conditions 
have prevailed there during the winter 
months with rains finally coming to the 
eastern Plateau counties in late February 
and early March. 





Lamb Dish of the Month 





Do not remove the fell or paper-like covering from a leg of lamb before cooking. 


Delicious Easter Fare — Leg of Lamb 


FROSTED PINEAPPLE JUICE 
LEG OF LAMB 
WHIPPED POTATOES 


BUTTERED GREEN BEANS 


JULIENNE BEETS 


STUFFED APRICOT SALAD 


CLOVERLEAF ROLLS 


BUTTER OR MARGARINE 


DAFFODIL CAKE 


COFFEE 


MILK 


LEG OF LAMB 


5 to 6-pound leg of lamb 


Salt and pepper 


Do not have the fell removed from the leg of lamb. Season. Place skin side down 
on rack in open roasting pan. Insert meat thermometer so the bulb reaches the center 
of the thickest part of the leg, being sure the bulb does not rest in fat or on bone. 
Do not add water. Do not cover. Roast in a slow oven (300° F.) about 2% to 3% 
hours or until done. The meat thermometer will register 175° F. for medium done; 
180° F. for well-done lamb. Allow 30 to 35 minutes per pound for roasting. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD. 



















Conditions in some of the important 
early lambing areas are as follows: 


California: 


The early lamb crop is somewhat above 
last year. Early lambs have made good 
growth and, except for last year, are re- 
ported in the best condition since 1945. 
Cool, wet weather in some sections has 
delayed development of lambs but pros- 
pects for feed this spring are very good. 


Arizona: 

Early lambs are making full normal 
growth and marketing is expected to begin 
about April Ist. Pastures are a little scarce. 
The alfalfa pastures have started so there 
should be enough feed to carry the lambs. 
Some early lambs have been pastured on 
desert feed. 

Texas: 


Early lamb prospects are unfavorable. 
Drought conditions in western Texas have 





Greater Production: 


Wool: 


longer staple for the grade. 


Adaptability: 





“Why TARGHEE Sheep?” 


More pounds of lamb per ewe bred — More 
pounds of lamb for the lifetime of a ewe — Fewer dry ewes, more twins. 


Desirable Characters: Free from wool blindness — Hornless — Herd- 


ing instinct — Thick natural fleshing — Well developed rump, leg and 
loin — Good mothering and milking ability. 


% blood, most versatile market grade — Heavy fleeces with 


Breed developed from % fine wool breeding, easily 
adapted to changes in range feed and conditions. 


U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


William J. Boylan, Secretary 
BOX 72, BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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forced many sheepmen to reduce their jy. 
ventories. A January Ist inventory ind. 
cated sharp reductions in wether lambs 
with a tendency to reduce ewe lambs algo, 
Volume marketing of spring lambs may 
come later than usual because feed was 
scarce last fall and many ewes were bred 
for late lambing. 


Northwestern States: 

With little change in the number of 
breeding ewes on January Ist, the early 
lamb crop is expected to be about as large 
as last year. Sheep are in good condition 
and lambs are making satisfactory growth, 
The peak of early lamb marketings is ex. 
pected to come about the usual time. 
Losses have been above average. Feed 
supplies are adequate. Sheep have win- 
tered in good condition although there has 
been much cold weather and considerable 
snow in many sections of the Northwest 
this winter. 


New Drug for “White 
Muscle” Disease 


A new drug that virtually eliminates lamb 
and calf losses from the dread “white 
muscle” disease, has been developed, Jen- 
sen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
City, Missouri, report. 
The new drug—named alpha tocopherol 
acetate—contains 300 times as much vita- 
min E as is found in the best grade of 
wheat germ oil, formerly used as an in- 
jectable medicine to treat the disease. Re- 
search at State colleges in New York, 
Michigan and Montana has shown that the 
“white muscle” trouble—also known as 
“stiff lamb” disease—is directly associated 
with vitamin E deficiency while ewes are 
carrying lambs, or cows calves. 
—Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc 





Inc., Kansas 




















“ED 15 VERY ANAIOUS 70 ATTEND THE 372 NBTUNAL 
FAM SALE NV AUEUST..-4 


—The National Wool Grower 
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Some Bright Spots in Wool Outlook 


HAT there are encouraging rays of light 

cracking through the dull clouds that 
have over-hung the wool market for many 
months is indicated by some trends at the 
opening of April, 1952. All the inflation in 
wool values, one reporter contends, has 
been liquidated and conditions are ripe for 
a normal resurgence or pick-up in the 
goods and clothing markets. The lack of 
inventory buying during the past year sup- 
ports the belief that replacement buying 
cannot be put off much longer; in fact, 
during March some increase in the plac- 
ing of orders for fall lines was noted. If 
this demand for civilian goods develops, 
the market for the raw fiber naturally will 
open up. 

The Quartermaster Corps has stated it 
will clothe 727,000 new men in the com- 
ing fiscal year as compared with about 
415,000 in the 12 months ending June 30, 
1952. Just how much of a build-up mili- 
tary orders will give the wool market re- 
mains to be seen, as a March 24th release 
from Washington indicates the Department 
of Defense will liquidate the entire stock- 
pile of 7,800,000 pounds of clean wool 


Sunbeam 


bought last year through current contracts. 
This action will, of course, stimulate the 
manufacturing end of the domestic indus- 
try, but not do much for wool growers. 

Another factor that gives stability to the 
current market is the loan program for 
shorn wool and the purchase program for 
pulled wool which place a floor under the 
market so far as producers are concerned. 
The hope is again reiterated that the prices 
available through regular market channels 
will be such that use of the loan will not 
be necessary. 

While shearing is under way in many 
areas of the West, very few reports of sales 
or contracts have been made known. There 
may be more activity now that the wool 
loan price schedules have been announced. 
During March these transactions were re- 
ported: Good volume of original bag, 1951 
Wyoming wool to a West Coast mill at 55 
cents in the grease; a large quantity of 
fall Texas wool in the grease at prices 
ranging from 57 to 60 cents in the grease 
and an estimated clean cost from $1.40 
to $1.45 delivered Boston; some Texas 
eight-months’ wool at 65 cents; a small 


quantity of Roswell, New Mexico wool at 
50 cents in the grease, estimated clean 
cost $1.40 landed Boston; at least two 
mixed clips of early shorn Idaho wool at 
55 cents to the grower. The first recorded 
sale of 1952 California 12-months’ wool 
was made at 65 cents. 


The Dominion wool selling season is 


drawing to a close. Due to lack of sup- 
plies, two Australian sales have been can- 
celed; the one at Brisbane on May 26-29 
and the one at Sydney, June 2-5. 


“In the Australian auctions,” the Month- 
ly Review of the Boston Wool Market for 
March, 1952, states, “good general com- 
petition prevailed during the month, with 
prices holding firm, particularly for Merino 
and comeback wools. Offerings of good 
wools were becoming scarcer as the season 
was nearing a close. Prices quoted from 
the New Zealand sales showed a slowly 
declining market from the beginning of 
March to the end of the month. Bradford, 
Continental interests and the United States 
participated strongly in New Zealand. Dur- 
ing the period in South Africa, offerings 


TEWAR] SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 















WYOMING 





cial handpiece only. 


piece only. 





PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67’ 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 


SPECIAL COMB 


Special, 11-tooth high 
runner protective comb 
for use on Wyoming Spe- 


No. 44V-1 
' WYOMING 
A \ A SPECIAL CUTTER 
~—t Ls) Special, 3-point, wide 
: = throw cutter for < on 
naa 2 


MACHINES 


air-cooled engine. No. 
CS-1 (Less handpiece and 
grinder). 


Grinder Attachment 
Complete gall for wae 
— 


No. VB-1 with 2-section, 
of sharpening. No. pertes: ie 


67” shaft. 


SW—PROTECTIVE COMB 
Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
tect sheep from cold, storms, 
sunburn. Teeth with "medium 


teeth of standard shape. No. 
SW Protective Comb. 





AAA CUTTER LA] 


Finest cutter made. Cutter 

teeth mesh with comb teeth \O 
to produce more efficient cut- 

ting angles for faster, cleaner 
shearing. No. 34AB, AAA Cutter. 


AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, 
enters wool like worn cutter. No. 93CC. 


34AB 





without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket, E-B 
Handpiece, combs, cutters and 
choice of shafts. No. VB-2 (a typi- 
cal installation is shown at right) 
with 3-section 126” shaft. 


STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 





This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
50% more sheep with same tools. - 
ates with lighter tension, runs at 25% 
greater spee 
time and tools. No. X70. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION ° (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) ° Dept. 63, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 




















No. VB-2 


. Pays for itself in saving of 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


—— —— — 





COLUMBIAS 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 
Jerome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMOQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CoO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG, R. W. & SONS 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 

BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 

HORN, JOSEPH 

Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. . 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


—— ees eens 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 
SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, e 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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of long combing wools became very scarce, 
as the auctions went into the sales of short 
wools and scoureds. The market held very 
frm the first two weeks of March, while 
an easier tendency was reported during the 
latter part. Offerings throughout the month 
fom South America indicated prices 
tended toward a lower level than at the 
opening of the period and business was 
extremely quiet.” 


Wool stocks are considered low. Accord- 
ing to the quarterly report of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, stocks of apparel and 
carpet wool held by manufacturers and 
dealers declined by 16 percent from 207 
million pounds, scoured basis on Septem- 
ber 29th to 174 million on December 31st. 
(The stockpile wools and wool held for 
growers’ accounts are not included in these 
stocks.) Trade stocks of apparel wool de- 
clined by 14 percent from 159 million 
pounds on September 29th to 136 million 
on December 29th. At the December aver- 
age weekly rate of consumption of 6.3 
million pounds, stocks represent the equiv- 
alent of 22 weeks’ or about 5 months’ sup- 
ply. 

There is an accumulation of South 
American wools, particularly in Argentina 
and Uruguay, which have been, and still 
are, held at prices higher than operators in 
the domestic market can pay. Naturally, 
there is concern over the effect on the 
world wool market when these wools do 
come into competition with wool from 
other sources. 


The subsidization of wool tops processed 
in South America through the exchange 
rate which permits their sale here at prices 
on a par with or less than raw wool from 
that area and, of course, at less than tops 
can be manufactured in this country, has 
also had a depressing effect on the market. 
The imposition of countervailing duties, in- 
vestigation of the entire wool tariff situa- 
tion, and the application of Section 22 re- 
lief (see page five) are some of the meas- 
ures which the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and its affiliated State wool 
growers’ associations have actively pushed 
to remedy the current situation. 

There is, of course, little need to mention 


the synthetic threat in a long-range out- 
look on the wool market. An interesting 
item on this point has been noted in the 
Commercial Bulletin of March 29th and 
credited to the February issue of the Wool 
Intelligence report. The gist is that the 
fall in prices of virgin wool has tended to 
halt the substitution of other materials by 
the wool textile industry, such as noils, 
waste, shoddy, artificial fibers, etc. In 
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You Can Put Quality 
in Your Herds By 


Saving Top Ewe 
Lambs from Madsen 
Rams. 

Nor Will You Be 
Disappointed When 
the Heavy, Long- 
bodied Wether 
Lambs Cross the 
Scales. 






DON’T WAIT! 
Contact us early 





“This Is The Type” of bucks we are produci 
producing. 
Note the deep chest, smooth body, open face, and for aeons? needs 
fine long staple wool. in 1952 


JOWN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah W. C. Olsen, Mgr. 


“Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks” 





BONVUE RANCH 
HEREFORD CATTLE and 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 


Scourable Branding Fluid 
U.S.D.A. Formula 


a We oo ae $2.00 per gallon 


Green $2.25 per gallon 





F.O.B. 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
734 NW 14th Ave. — _ Portland, Oregon 




















This pen 
of 
SUFFOLK 
Ram Lambs 
won 


The James 
Laidlaw 
Memorial 
Trophy 
at the 


CHICAGO >7f 

INTERNATIONAL 

LIVE STOCK 
SHOW 


They are owned 
and shown by 


ROY B. WARRICK & SOR 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
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other words, the proportion of virgin wool 
used to other materials declined in 1950 
and the first quarter of 1951 but during 
the last nine months of 1951 the ratio re- 
mained constant, indicating that use of 
other materials, including synthetics, had 
been arrested. It is recognized, of course, 
that the full impact of synthetics has not 
yet been felt in the apparel end of the in- 
dustry and the need for all those interested 
in wool, particularly producers and manu- 
facturers, to keep wool in its top place 
through all types of promotion is very ap- 
parent. 

To point up again the optimistic angle 
of the wool market a statement from a very 
reliable business service. is quoted: “The 
statistical picture for raw wool has been im- 
proving and the expected upturn in retail 
demand for clothing towards Easter could 
easily bring stronger raw wool and goods 
prices. We feel the market is at the bot- 
tom.” 





Australia Retains Ban on 


Export of Merino Sheep 
(March 18, 1952) 


ORRY folks, we have done it again. Yes, 
the Commonwealth Government has 
just decided to retain its ban on the export 
of Merino sheep from Australia. And that, 
of course, means that we cannot sell any 
Merinos to you. Nevertheless, I still hope 
the ban will be lifted sometime and that 
we will be able to work more closely to- 
gether to produce still better wools to fight 
the threat of synthetic fibers. 

Bushfires in our sheep country are now 
all out, and we can take stock of some of 
their toll. In Victoria alone, our smallest 
Mainland State, we lost 30,000 sheep and 
1500 cattle. In the southern Riverina, 
known losses total 13,800 sheep, 200 cat- 
tle and nine homesteads. One man lost 
25,000 bales of hay. On some properties, 
replacement of fences will cost about 
$45,000. There is little chance of winter 
feed for 30,000 sheep and 5000 cattle. 
There is a big move for compulsory in- 
surance of grazing properties against fire. 

The Australian Army is training para- 
troopers for use in bush fires and floods. 
Mr. Francis, Minister for the Army, says 
an airborne platoon is being formed from 
the Royal Australian Regiment. 

Drought has hit pastoral areas in west 
New South Wales where some towns are 
getting water from 100 miles away. Many 
graziers are being forced to sell sheep be- 
cause of lack of feed. Our biggest river, 
the Murray, is at its lowest for 30 years, 
and many river boats have had to stop. 
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Broken Hill, our big mining city in the 
sheep grazing country, is desperately short 
of water, and sheep are being moved from 
the area. Near Mildura in northwest Vic- 
toria, foxes look more like whippet dogs 
because they are starving, and mange dis- 
ease has taken all the hair from their tails. 
Hungry foxes are creeping into homestead 
yards and killing domestic fowls and 
chickens. 

On the brighter side of the picture, more 
than two inches of rain has fallen in 
southern Queensland. This will be worth 
thousands of dollars to sheepmen. They 
could do with more rain, but what they 
have had was very welcome. 

By killing millions of rabbits in the 
drought area, myxomatosis virus disease 
has helped sheepmen greatly during the 
drought. In some places, sheep feed is still 
plentiful despite the dry weather. In other 
parts, where the ground is generally wind- 
blown and bare at this time of the year, 
there is now a good growth of holding 
pasture. 





F. M. Simpson To Retire 





F. M. 
Swift's Agricultural Research Dept. 


Simpson, retiring head of 


M. Simpson will officially retire as 
e head of Swift & Company’s Agricul- 
tural Research Department on May Ist. 
Simpson first became prominent in the 
livestock and meat industry in 1911 when 
he taught at the University of Illinois the 
first course in the Marketing of Livestock 
and Meats ever offered at any educational 
institution in the United States. In 1914, 
he joined the Bureau of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
forerunner of today’s livestock and meats 


Although myxomatosis has entered Ta. 
mania, where it was banned, the State Goy. 
ernment still thinks it can prevent th 
virus from doing much harm to its rabbit, 
We do not like the Government's chang 
of stopping the disease. Nor have we much 
sympathy with its attempt. 

Roving dogs are still causing a lot of 
trouble in sheep flocks near big towns. At 
Moolap near Geelong, Victoria, sheep. 
owners are maintaining an all-night vigil 
for dogs: which are mauling sheep and 
lambs. One farmer had eleven sheep badly 
mauled the other night. 

Wool prices dropped slowly but steadily 
during the month to values which average 
about one-third of the boom prices a year 
ago. My uncle got only $1 a pound for 
wool he sold at $2.75 last year. He was 
luckier than most growers. One reason 
for the fall has been the terrific amount of 
grease in this year’s clip. That has been 
the chief reason why some graziers haye 


(Continued on page 40) 


division. Four years later, his friendships 
spread into the western ranch country 
when he became affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Cattle Company with headquarters in 
Denver, Colorado. 

In 1920, he returned to the Midwest to 
become assistant director of livestock mar- 
keting with the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. While with the IAA he developed 
the plan for the organization of the first 
marketing agency of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association. Later he set up 
and became the general manager of the 
association’s first 138 livestock commission 
agencies. In 1925, he joined Swift & Com- 
pany. 

Upon retiring from Swift & Company, 
Mr. Simpson contemplates returning to the 
teaching profession. Several colleges have 
contacted him along this line. He plans 
to teach a course on the Marketing of Live- 
stock and Meats the first semester of the 
1952-53 school year at Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson, South Carolina. 

New head of Swift’s Agricultural Re- 
search Department is T. W. Glaze, who 


joined Swift & Company and the Agricul- 
tural Research Department in 1944. In 
September, 1950, he was transferred to the 
office of Vice President P. E. Petty, and, 
in February, 1952, he was appointed as- 
sistant head of the Agricultural Research 
Department. 
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WEAR WOOL +++ FOR HEALTH+BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 








National Auxiliary 
Secretary-Treasurer 





sates 


Mrs. Jim Gill of Coleman, Texas, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Auxiliary. 


AD it not been fer Polled Hereford cat- 

tle,. Mrs. Jim Gill of Coleman, Texas, 
would not be the secretary-treasurer of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. That’s a strange state- 
ment to make in a sheep magazine, but 
here are the facts to back it up. 

Fay Gill is a typical Texan in that her 
hospitality and that of her husband, Jim, 
win for them many friends in the whole 
of the livestock industry. They like people 
and are interested in every one, but “blood 
is thicker than water,” and their main in- 
terest is that Domestic Mischief Polled 
Hereford bloodline. Because of their neigh- 
borly disposition they became friends with 
the J. W. Vances, also of Coleman—and 
thereby hangs the tale. 

Fay Gill and Chris Vance have been 
friends and neighbors for about 10 years. 
Occasionally Fay would go with Chris to 
Sheep and Goat Raiser meetings and Chris 
in return would go to cattle sales and 
shows once in awhile. Finally Fay accom- 
panied Chris to the National Wool Growers 
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Convention in Denver in 1949. It just hap- 
pened that the dates of the National West- 
ern Polled Hereford Show coincided with 
the wool growers’ conclave and Fay came 
up with the Texas wool delegation on a 
special train. Last year, the National West- 
ern was again held in Denver about the 
time of the NWGA convention, so Fay 
made the run up to Casper with Chris, 
then doubled back for the cattle: show— 
but not before she had been given the job 
of secretary of the NWGA Women’s Auxil- 
iary. 

This co-op friendship has many advan- 
tages aside from the pleasure both families 
derive from each other’s company. The 
Vances for a long time have had registered 
horned Herefords, but only last year went 
into partnership with the Gills on one of 
their fine bulls, JFG Domestic Mischief 
26th. This year the Vances had their first 
crop of polled calves and have now started 
a show herd of Polled Herefords. 

About the closest actual affiliation Fay 
has with the wool industry, besides Chris 
Vance, is the fact that several years ago 
the Gill Ranch at Whon, Texas, had some 
goats and sold a mohair clip. Dues were 
deducted from this clip and the Gills be- 
came members of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association. (The Wool La- 
beling Act says that mohair is wool, you 
know!) 

Coleman County is a very active live- 
stock community with some 1800 farms 
and ranches. It has a progressive organi- 
zation known as the Breeder-Feeders, 
which sponsors livestock shows of every 
description, rodeos, fairs and good times 
in general. Last year, after Fay had been 
approved as secretary of the National 
Women’s Auxiliary, the Breeder-Feeders 
decided that she should have at least one 
sheep, and so presented her with same at 
one of their monthly dinners. 

Fay’s job as National Auxiliary secretary- 
treasurer when she only has one sheep to 
interest her from a business angle, is an 
example of cooperation among the livestock 
industry as a whole—among people who 
derive their living from the soil. 

The Gills are known not only in Texas 
but nationally, for their cattle have been 
national show winners many times. 

Some 19 years ago Jim decided to be a 


cattleman instead of a journalist and Fay 
preferred the appellation of Mrs. Jim Gill 
to that of Miss Fay Davis, school teacher. 
Since that time their's has been a story of 
team work. 

They entered their first sale in 1941 at 
Brownwood, Texas and their bull topped 
the sale. That same year they entered their 
first show, which was the State Fair of 
Texas at Dallas and had the name cham- 
pion there. The Gills don’t have the 
largest herd of Polled Herefords in the 
nation but they do have some of the best— 
if the judges’ word for the past 10 years 
has been any indication. And that is their 
ambition: to raise the best Polled Here- 
fords in the nation. 

Fay is considered one of the foremost 
women authorities on cattle in Texas. Last 
year at the San Antonio Livestock Exposi- 
tion when the Gills had both the cham- 
pion bull and the champion heifer, Jim 
had to go to Tennessee to a cattle sale 
while Fay showed the cattle to the cham- 
pionships of that major Texas show. She 
is just as capable of playing mid-wife to 
a fine registered cow as she is of being a 
charming hostess to visiting dignitaries. 
Her versatility is shown by the fact that 
she is not completely “cattleogued” but 
helps promote the wool industry too. 


Washington Auxiliary 
Meets in Goldendale 


HE Klickitat County Wool Growers Au- 

xiliary entertained the State Auxiliary at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Story, 
Goldendale, in March. Joint hostesses with 
Mrs. Story were Mrs. Walter Story, Mrs. 
Roy Hosfelt, Mrs. Cora Richardson, Mrs. 
Max Maurer, Mrs. Will Harris and Mrs. 
Earl Dooley. State president, Mrs. J. W. 
Hans of Sunnyside, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. 

A committee was appointed to contact 
stores selling yardage in the larger cities 
of the State, asking their cooperation in the 
advertising and sale of woolen goods. Mrs. 
Clyde Story is Klickitat County's represen- 
tative on the committee. 

State committees for. the Goldendale 
area were: Credentials and Community 
Service, Mrs. Frank Linden; Finance and 
Lamburger Booth, Mrs. Harry Mesecher; 





Education, Mrs. Amanda Amundson; and 
State Historian, Mrs. Clyde Story. 

Miss Pearl Brady, secretary of the Coffin 
Sheep Company, Yakima, spoke of the ef- 
forts to place 16 mm. moving pictures of 
sheep raising and the woolen industry in 
various libraries over the State so they 
could be shown in private homes or by 
organizations interested in education as 
well as entertaining films. She also told of 
the efforts of the Texas State Auxiliary to 
get woolen yardage in the fashion centers 
of the country so it would be shown on 
an equal basis with silk, rayon and the new 
plastic fabrics. 

Mrs. G. W. Hans of Sunnyside wrote a 
little skit entitled “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” It won first place at the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Tacoma last 
year, also first at the State Wool Growers’ 
convention, and at the National Wool 
Growers Convention in Portland, won 
for the Washington president, Mrs. James 
Fletcher of Selah, the honor of “Queen of 
the Woolies” for 1952. 

Klickitat County Auxiliary president, 
Mrs. Faye Wilkins, conducted a short busi- 
ness meeting. 

The Ewe Foundation committee report- 
ed several of the Foundation ewes have 
had lambs. 

R. A. Ward of the Pacific Wool Growers 
will make a picture of wool which the Au- 
xiliary hopes to use in the State Wool Booth 
as a back drop for the Make It Yourself— 
With Wool style show and in the Klickitat 
County Wool Growers’ booth. 

It was voted to make 250 favors for the 
Federated Women’s Clubs convention to 
be held in Walla Walla. 


Rndbisn 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 





“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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Thanks to Contest 
Cooperators 


HE Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association wishes to 
thank the following individuals and com- 
panies for their cooperation in making the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” sewing con- 
test for 1951 such an outstanding success: 


The Wool Bureau, Inc. 

The Portland Wool Trade Association, 
Portland, Oregon, for the trips to Tim- 
berline and the Coast. 

Larro Feeds Division, General Mills, Spo- 
kane; Mr. Don Journey, Centennial 
Feed Mills, Granger; and Mr. A. R. 
Bohoskey, Yakima Sheep Co., Yakima; 
for the breakfast served contestants. 

Maria Easterly Modeling and Charm 
School, Portland. 

Merle Norman Beauty Salon 

Mr. Aaron Frank, Meier and Frank Com- 
pany, Portland, for luncheon served con- 
testants. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Tea and 
Hospitality Tour for contestants. 


The following donors of prizes awarded 
contestants: 
Botany Mills, Passaic, New Jersey 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo. 
Forstmann Woolen Co., New York City 
Milridge Woolen Co., Inc., New York City 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York City 
John Walther Fabrics, Inc., New York City 
Producers Livestock Marketing Association, 

Ogden, Utah. 


All States sending contestants to enter the 
National sewing contest. 
Mary North, The Wool Bureau. (How 
could we get along without her help?) 
—Mrs. James Fletcher 
Selah, Washington 
Nat'l. Contest Convention Chairman—1951 





National President 
Good “Wool” Ambassador 


UR National President, Mrs. J. W. 

Vance, certainly gets around. First she 
appears before the Texas Senate, now its 
an honored spot on a television show over 
station KEYL, Tommy Reynolds Party 
Line Show, on West Texas Day at the San 
Antonio Livestock Show. 

Mrs. Vance and Mrs. Jim Gill were 
presented as honor guests on this audience 
participation show. Later on that day Mrs. 
Vance was guest speaker at the banquet 


of the Purebred Sheep Breeders Associa. 
tion of Texas. They asked her particular) 
to tell about the wool promotion stickers 
and they thought it a fine idea for adyep 
tising. 

If this were not enough, “Chris” and 
“Fay” were guests at a luncheon at the 
St. Anthony Hotel’s Anacacho Room for q 
special style show where they particularly 
enjoyed the wool clothes. Our charmin 
president is a good-will ambassador for 
wool wherever she goes—talking and wear. 
ing wool and nearly getting dizzy trying 
to keep up with both bull growers and 
wool growers. 





District One Contest 
Chairman in Colorado 
RS. Russell Sandburg, president of the 
Western Slope Wool Growers Auxil- 
iary, has been named chairman of District 
One of “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
by Mrs. Mike Hayes, State Director of 
Colorado. This district consisting of ten 
counties, is the home of many of the 
largest wool growers in the State and in- 
cludes some of the most scenic and color- 
ful sheep country in the United States, 
The San Juan Basin, where the Spaniards 
first introduced sheep in Colorado, and re- 
cently discovered by the movie industry, 
is the home of the Ute Indian Vocational 
School. Between twenty and thirty girls 
represent the school in the yearly district 
shows. In the past they have bought the 
woolen material for the outstanding gar- 
ments they modeled, and which won them 
many awards. The past year, however, the 
Government furnished the material. 

Probably the highest summer pastures in 
the United States are in the San Juan and 
San Miguel mountains, where sheep graze 
at an altitude of ten to twelve thousand 
feet. As Mrs. Sandburg puts it, “In this 
district we not only grow wool, but be- 
cause of our climate, use a lot of wool. It 
won't be difficult to raise enthusiasm about 
Make It Yourself—With Wool.” 

Mrs. Sandburg, a young mother of three 
small children, has a strong auxiliary be- 
hind her, which boasts a hundred percent 
membership in the State Auxiliary. Among 
its many fund-raising projects, is the year- 
round agency for Botany lanolin cosmetics. 
With this project the women serve a two- 
fold purpose: they promote a by-product 
of wool, and by its sale they will finance, 
with the support of the wool growers 
associations, the 1952 District “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest, in Montrose 
next November. 

Marguerite Lathrap, Reporter 
Montrose, Colorado 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 


U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 
REPORTS FOR: 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 18th 


Heavy snow and blizzard conditions 
necessitated moving of feed for live- 
stock by airlift in southeastern Montana 
and southwestern North Dakota. Ranges 
in eastern Oregon, Idaho, Nevada,* 
and Utah are also mostly snow-covered. 
The cold weather in California slowed 
the growth of grass, but in Arizona the 
desert ranges are in excellent condition. 
In the middle Great Plains supplemental 
feeding is still needed as wet fields pre- 
vented grazing of wheat and other 
small grains. In some areas the feed 
situation is becoming critical and pro- 
tein concentrates, especially, are scarce. 
Cattle and calves gained rapidly in 
eastern and southeastern Texas where 
abundant green feed is now available. 
In the Southeast pastures are generally 
in good to very good condition. 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 25th 


In many sections of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and northern Great Plains heavy 
snowfall and cold weather have caused 
considerable suffering among livestock. 
Much supplemental feeding has been 
necessary and in some snowbound 
areas it was difficult to get feed to 
livestock. In the southern Great Plains 
early grass and clover are furnishing 
limited grazing, and in the southern 
portions of Arizona and California 
ranges are making good growth. Live- 
stock are gaining weight on ample 
green feed in eastern Texas. In most 
of the eastern half of the. country pas- 
tures are growing favorably. 


*Airplanes were also necessary to get feed to ive- 
stock in sections of Nevada. 
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ARIZONA 


Glendale, Maricopa County 
March 14, 1952 


Feed on the range is coming along well 
now and we have better prospects than 
we have had for some time. Baled alfalfa 
hay sells for $45 per ton stacked. 

The contract rate for shearers was 40 
cents (without board) and includes shear- 
ing, tying and sacking. Shearing was com- 
pleted in February. No recent transactions 
of wool have been reported and our wool 
is on its way to Boston. 

—Sinnott and Gibson 


Phoenix, Maricopa County 
March 25, 1952 


Feed on the range is very good; much 
better than it has been for several years. 
My sheep came through the winter in good 
condition but I have had some scouring 
trouble and cannot find the cause. Alfalfa 
hay sells for $45 baled here. 

Shearing is about finished here and the 
contract rate is 42 cents. All the wool in 
this section is being shipped to Boston. 


—Antonio Gonzalo 


Glendale, Maricopa County 
March 24, 1952 


Because of the drop in wool, the high 
cost of feed, the labor problem and with 
cattle being easier to care for, liquidation 
of sheep flocks is continuing here. 

We have not had an above average loss 
in sheep this year. Losses from predatory 
animals have not increased. We have had 
some trouble with stomach worms. 

Sheep flocks are in very good condition, 
and we have more spring feed than we 
have had since 1941. Forage on the win- 
ter range is very good and there has been 
less supplementary feeding than a year 
ago. About 90 percent of the sheep were 
on alfalfa during the winter. 

There is a rumor that some lambs were 
contracted at 28 cents. These are milk 
lambs for delivery the first of April. No 
wool transactions have been made because 
growers are all through shearing and wait- 
ing until the first of April to hear what 





the support program will be on the basis 
of 90 percent of March 15th parity. 
Operating costs have increased 15 per- 
cent since 1950 and 25 percent since 1949. 
—Pete Espil 


CALIFORNIA 


Hyampom, Trinity County 
March 18, 1952 


We lamb in December and January here 
and our yield was 25 percent higher 
due to twins. We had snow and rain dur- 
ing lambing. 

Sheep in our section are shorn May Ist 
and 35 cents with board is being paid 
shearers, as was paid last year. 

We have had snow on the average of two 
days a week for the past month and right 
now it is snowing like h......... 

We have farm bands here and feed home 





Another “good shepherd.” This six-year-old 
Springer Spaniel, Tex, came to the aid of the 
wooly little lamb one cold day last Decem- 
ber near Provo, Utah. Born “out of season,” 
and almost frozen, the lamb was given to 
Tex's master by a sheepherder moving a 
flock to winter grazing grounds. Tex saved 
the lamb from freezing to death by licking 
away a coat of ice which had formed on the 
lamb’s body during sub-zero weather. 
—Courtesy Deseret News 
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When handles are sq d together 
the Appli-Castr band rolls up to top of prongs 
and stretches to form a 1%” dia. opening. 
The 5 prongs assure uniform stretching of 
band to form a circular opening for eosier, 
better application. 





Pressing the thumb ejector releases the 
Appli-Castr band and the operation is com- 
pleted. Prongs remain in extended position 
for quick, easy removal of Appli-Castr without 
disturbing or injuring the scrotum. 


Easy, Sure, Bloodless Operation 
for Castrating and Docking Lambs 
and Castrating Calves. 


with MINOCK APPLI-CASTR 
i sinemviinsinne fF 





The new Appli-Castr method of castration is considered most humane. 
It has many exclusive advantages...thumb ejector permits one hand 
operation, saves time, cuts labor costs; Appli-Castr band opens to a 
1%” dia. circle for easier, better application; these bands are especially 
treated, thus have the proper tension, stretch uniformly, are easily 
ejected, do not break, do not pop off the prongs. 

GUARANTEED against defects — will be repaired or replaced without charge. Accepted 
by many veterinarians. Order direct or through your local dealer. 
Only $11.00 including Apron and 6 Appli-Castr Bands. Postage paid. 

Send check or money order. 
APPLI-CASTR BANDS: 
100, $1.80 — 250, $4.00 — 500, $7.00 — 1000 or more, $12.00 per 1000 


RULE DISTRIBUTING CO. 


1712 Larimer Street 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE folder describing the new Appli-Castr. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





JOBBER OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





grown alfalfa and ground barley eight 
weeks prior to lambing. Had to buy some 
cotton cake due to the late spring, however, 
at a cost of $90. 
Fine wool yearling ewes have sold for 
$35 to $40. 
—Leo F. Amort 


COLORADO 


Collbran, Mesa County 
March 15, 1952 


What I would like to know is why there 
are ceilings on everything I sell and on 
what we have to buy there are none. In 
other words, why is there no ceiling on 
feed such as hay? With lambs and wool 
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both down and labor up, what can we ex- 
pect for a profit? 

So far there is no feed on the range. 
Now the range is covered with from one 
to three feet of snow and all sheep are 
on feeding grounds. My sheep wintered 
well on the winter range and pasture until 
snowed out. Alfalfa hay stacked is $35 
to $50 and $40 to $60 baled. 

Shearing is done in this area in April 
and May and 50 cents per head, with 
board, is being paid this year. 

A recent sale of crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes at $26.25 has been reported. 

—Fred E. Wallace 


Delta, Delta County 
March 15, 1952 


There is too much snow on the winter 
range to determine feed conditions. We 
have had no disease problems this year, 

We were fortunate in having good 
weather and sufficient help during lamb. 
ing this season and the number of lambs 
saved was a little better than last year. 

Fine wool yearling ewes were sold re- 
cently at $35 to $40 and crossbred white. 
face yearling ewes sold from $30 to $35, 

April Ist is our shearing date and | 
don’t know just what the price will be this 
year. Everything is a little slow just yet 
and it has been cold and chilly. However, 
I believe it will warm up shortly. 

—I. B. Walker 


Lamar, Prowers County 
March 19, 1952 


We had very good weather during lamb- 
ing this year and were able to save ap- 
proximately the same number of lambs as 
last year. We were also able to get enough 
help this season. 

Some fat lambs have been shorn, but 
no ewes as yet. Shearers are paid 30 cents 
with board and 25 cents without and this 
includes tying and sacking. This rate was 
also paid last year. 

Wool transactions are at a standstill as 
no one is looking for wool. Growers want 
to sell rather than go the Government way. 

—E. J. Wagner & Son 


Walden, Jackson County 
March 16, 1952 


We have had lots more snow this winter 
but there is enough feed to last until spring. 
We have had no losses this year and the 
sheep came through in good shape. Wild 
hay sells here for $25 stacked and $35 
baled. 

Lambing has not started yet. Our sheep 
will be shorn from April 15th to May 10th 
and the contract price paid shearers is 35 
cents a head. 

There are no wool sales yet and the 
market is slow on both wool and sheep. 

—Thomas H. Vils 


IDAHO 


Aberdeen, Bingham County 
March 14, 1952 


Shearing begins the first of May in this 
section and while the rate was 65 cents 
per head (without board) last year, I don’t 
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know what will be paid this season. 

Hay is very scarce. The range is cold 
and covered with snow. However, sheep 
have wintered in good condition and we 
have not been troubled with disease prob- 
lems. Baled alfalfa hay is $30 a ton. 

Weather during lambing was cold with 
some storms but we were able to get suf- 
ficient help. 

—H. L. Lowe 


Weiser, Washington County 
March 16, 1952 


Things look tough here for lots of stock- 
men. Feed is running very short and there 
is still lots of snow. It looks especially bad 
for some of the April lambers. We are 
fortunate as we are all through lambing 
and have a little hay left. We have made 
an exceptionally good lambing and have 
about 3600 lambs from 2650 ewes. Just 
waiting now for the grass to come. 

—Orren C. McMullen 


Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 
March 22, 1952 


The weather here is bad. Hay is $50 
per ton and just about no hay available. 
_R. B. Beatty 


Thornton, Madison County 
March 13, 1952 


The sheep are lambing well with about 
two-thirds twins and a better lambing per- 
centage than a year ago. However, we 
have had cold weather with blizzards, dur- 
ing lambing. To date, we have been able 
to get enough help. 

There is about six feet of snow on the 
spring range now, which we use the last 
of April and during May and June. Al- 
falfa hay sells here for $30 stacked and 
$50 baled. 

My sheep came through the winter in 
good shape. I have had some disease prob- 
lems. —Henry McCulloch 


Pocatello, Bannock County 
March 10, 1952 


Feed is very poor and spring conditions 
are about three weeks late in this part of 
Idaho. Here in Idaho the price of alfalfa 
hay is $30 stacked and $40 baled. 

It is impossible for me to answer these 
questions consistently because I live in 
Pocatello, Idaho and lambed my sheep in 
Blythe, California. We had a very good 
lambing. Have plenty of feed but it is 
costing a lot of money. We are going to 
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Howry- 
Berg 
Sheep 
Duster 
in 
Action 


Sheep dusting has been proved 
more economical, easier, safer, 
faster! The HOWRY-BERG Sheep 
Duster has been tested and ap 
proved in rigid field tests by 
qualified authorities. Wool 











growers are invited to inquire 
for full details. 





@ Now you can dust your sheep at the amazing rate of 35 per 
minute! 


@ Avoid heavy losses from dipping in inclement weather. 


@ No more water to haul... duster is portable, easy to transport 
to desired location. 


@ Dusting process does not separate lambs from mothers. 


@ The Howry-Berg Sheep Duster is completely adjustable—insures 
best coverage on sides and belly where ticks thrive. 


@ Dusting is your guarantee of higher profits, better quality wool, 
heavier, healthier animals. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


HOWRY:BERG 


STEEL AND IRON WORKS, INC. 


1366 WEST OXFORD ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 











try and ship back to Idaho about April 
20th. We have sheared and marked 140 
percent of lambs. Hay is selling in Blythe 
at $40 baled. —Chester Loveland 


MONTANA 


Choteau, Teton County 
March 17, 1952 

We have had :snow and storms from 
November on with the exception of Feb- 
ruary and there is six inches of crusted 
snow at the present time. Baled alfalfa 
hay sells from $40 to $50 a ton. My sheep 
wintered in good condition this year. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 
1948 and 1951 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, 
Chicago, 1949 and 1950 
Today's top value for prime lamb pro- 
duction from California to Virginia. 
Breeders’ list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 
Ss 


Columbia Rams are used in 
Range Herds to: 

Produce large sheep 

Increase pounds of wool 


Increase length of staple 
Improve color of wool 
Decrease shrinkage 

Increase value of ewe lambs 
Provide open face sheep 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 








SUFFOLKS 





IDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
RKET TIME 


AN EXCELLENT CAI 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 
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Some ewes have lambed but as a whole 
lambing has not started yet. To my knowl- 
edge, there have been no lambs contracted 
or wool sold recently. 


—H enry Freeman 


Rollins, Lake County 
March 14, 1952 


No reports have been made of wool and 
lamb transactions or sales of yearling 
ewes in this section recently. 

A considerable number of sheep are 
shorn and shearing should be completed 
about the first of April. Shearing wages 
are 35 to 50 cents per head with board. 

Feed conditions in this northwest section 
of Montana are about normal, or possibly 
a little below other years. Alfalfa hay sells 
for $35 stacked and $40 and up baled. 
Sheep wintered in good shape here. 

Weather was normal and labor was suf- 
ficient during lambing and more lambs 
were saved this season than last. 

—George R. Frazier 


Townsend, Broadwater County 
March 12, 1952 


Sheep numbers have remained about the 
same in this country for the past three 
years. However, in 1940 we had 30,000 
head and now we have barely 10,000. 
Wages have increased 25 percent over last 
year and feed prices have almost doubled. 

The first two weeks of February were 
very mild but since then it has been quite 
stormy. While forage on the winter range 
was fair, it has been necessary to do more 
feeding this year. Alfalfa hay sells for $40 
to $45 stacked and $50 to $55 baled. For 
supplemental feeding I use barley at $3.50 
per hundred and Misco 20 percent at $94 
a ton. —Frank Flynn 


Saco, Phillips County 
March 15, 1952 

One week until “spring” and it still looks 
like winter around here; very much so. It 
hasn’t been a particularly hard winter al- 
though quite long and with considerable 
snow. Temperatures never reached any ex- 
treme lows but neither have we had any 
chinooks to clean the snow off the ranges. 
The winter range is in fair to good condi- 
tion but it can’t be reached under the snow. 
Sheep haven't been off the feed ground for 
three weeks now. 

We're wintering 250 head more breed- 
ing ewes than last year. By supplementing 
the day’s grazing with hammermilled al- 
falfa and bluejoint, fed in self feeders in 
the evenings, we've avoided the use of 
cake or grain, until recently. Have done 
this for three years and wouldn’t consider 


feeding hay any other way; the better thay 
average wool weights, excellent ewe cop. 
dition, and labor saved have convinced yg 
Started feeding one-third pound of cake 
two days ago. Will add grain a little late 
to raise the concentrates to one-half pound 
and continue feeding through lambing. 

Commence lambing the 25th of April, 
Hard to predict the sort of a spring to ex. 
pect. Help, experienced, is terrifically short 
in supply; we're considering lambing fo 
the first time on feed to make the best of 
what help will be available. 


—John H. Barton 


WILKE'S 
Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 
Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 

standing drench on the market. 
Safe, Economical, effective—at all 
ages. 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
mame of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


WEST PLAINS, MISSOUR: 
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ATTENTION 


Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CoO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile East of Twin Falls 
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NEW MEXICO 


Shiprock, San Juan County 
March 15, 1952 


The same rate of 40 cents a head is being 
paid shearers this year. However, sheep 
have not been shorn in our section yet. 
No wool or lamb transactions have come 
to my attention recently. 

The winter range is very poor but the 
spring range should be good. We have had 
lots of snow and rain this winter. My 
sheep came through the winter in good 
condition but were fed heavily. Baled al- 
falfa hay is $55 to $60 per ton. 

—Bruce M. Barnard 


Tatum, Lea County 
March 24, 1952 


Shearing will begin in this area about 
May 15th and about the same rate as last 
year of 30 to 35 cents will be paid this 
year. Some crews furnish sackers and tiers 
and some do not. I have not heard of any 
wool transactions in recent months. 

It has been very dry with a lot of high 
winds that damaged the short range feed. 
We have much less grass than we have 
had for the past two springs. Considering 
range conditions, my sheep came through 
the winter in fairly good shape. Alfalfa 
hay sells here for $55 a ton baled. 

We have already begun lambing here 
and I believe there will be fewer lambs 
saved this year, With the exception of high 
winds, the weather for lambing was fine 
and we were able to get sufficient help this 
season. —J. W. Anderson 


Cuba, Sandoval County 
March 20, 1952 


We have had some trouble with mouth 
sores but otherwise my sheep wintered in 
good condition. We have had some rain 
and snow and feed and range conditions 
are better this year. Alfalfa hay here sells 
for $2.50 per bale. To date, we have fed 
our sheep 4000 pounds of oil cake besides 
the range pasture. 

We do our shearing sometime in June. 
The rate paid last year was 38 cents per 
head. —Edwardo Aragon 


Lovington, Lea County 
March 8, 1952 


Forage on the winter range has been 
very poor and we have had to feed heavily 
since November Ist. However, sheep are 
in good condition. We have had nothing 
except extreme drought here and this is 
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the chief cause of continued liquidation.- 
We have been feeding 20 percent protein 
cubes at $95 a ton. Baled alfalfa hay sells 
for $55 a ton here. 

We have not had any heavy losses this 
year either from diseases or predatory ani- 
mals. About 30 percent fewer ewes were 
bred this year. 

—Junious Tulk 


OREGON 


Woodburn, Marion County 
March 19, 1952 


We have had fair weather during lamb- 
ing and have saved approximately the same 
number of lambs this season as a year ago. 
Our sheep will be shorn about April 1st 
with 50 cents being paid shearers with 
board as compared to 60 cents last year. 
Shearing here is a one-man job as all the 
flocks are small. 

I have not heard of any recent transac- 
tions in wool or sales of lambs so far. 

Feed on the range has been fair since 
March Ist and we have had more feed 
this year than last. My sheep wintered in 
excellent condition with no disease prob- 
lems. Alfalfa hay sells in this area for $50 
a ton baled. 

—Marcus Vetter 


Mt. Vernon, Grant County 
March 20, 1952 


March has been a very rough month 
until now; very cold and stormy and hard 


on all stock. I am about half through 
lambing and have had a severe loss of 
lambs. Ewe abortions account for about 
15 percent loss in lambing. This is some- 
thing I don’t understand as my corrals and 
shed grounds are all new, and my ewes 
are in fine shape. I have lambed thousands 
of sheep in my 40 years of experience and 
have lost more lambs this year than alto- 
gether in past years. 
—George Huntley 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
March 11, 1952 


In our area the winter has not been too 
bad, but 100 miles east of the western 
border of the State it started to get tough 
and for the next 200 miles (or through 
central South Dakota, extending north into 
North Dakota, and south into Nebraska) 
there has been plenty of winter, and, in 
cases, severe stock losses, with plenty of ex- 
pense all through the deep snow area. 

—Harry J. Devereaux 


Buffalo, Harding County 
March 19, 1952 


It has been a very rough March with 
lots of snow. There is no grazing at this 
time due to so much snow and lots of 
ranchers are running out of hay. There 
is no alfalfa hay raised here. I haven't 
heard what they are asking for alfalfa hay 





LUNDAHL SHEEP WAGON 





(1) Extra high clearance with brakes. 
(2) Guaranteed to trail true for life of wagon. 
(3) Adjustable lengths with trail hitch on rear. 


By Special Order 


Tires made special to resist greasewood and other 
sharp objects. These tires are a combination 
hard rubber and air tire with three times as 
much rubber on the tread as regular tires. 


The sheep wagon is made extra heavy and braced to withstand practically any 


Made with sled runners to attach, thus making 
a combination wagon and sled. 


use. Our 


company has had twenty years of experience building sheep wagons with over 2000 now in use. 


EZRA C. LUNDAHL WAGON & MACHINE COMPANY 


Logan, Utah 


Est. 1920 
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under the Belle Fourche irrigation project. 
Baled wheat grass hay is costing around 
$40 per ton delivered. My sheep survived 
the winter in good condition. I have been 
feeding cake and wild hay. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 








HAMPSHIRES 


During the past 26 years Jacobs Rams 

have built up an enviable reputation 

throughout Colorado and adjoining 
states. 

We offer you vigorous, range-raised 
rams of exceptional quality. 
Write Now for Special Low Price 

On Carload Lots. 
CHAS. F. JACOBS & SONS 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 




















FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


x Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 


%& Wonderful Pets for 
Children 


%& Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 

















Kerrville, Texas 
Name 
Address. 
City & State 
NE cdi cette .M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.O.D 
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SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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Lambing starts April 20th or 25th in 
this locality. Also, shearing does not start 
here until around June Ist. 

—Maurice Brengle 
TEXAS 


Big Lake, Reagon County 
March 16, 1952 


Shearing, tying and sacking of wool is 
included in the 80 to 82 cents without 
board contract rate paid shearers. This 
was the same rate as was paid last year. 
Sheep will be shorn in May. 

Weather has been dry and windy with 
no rain and feed on the range. This con- 
dition is worse than it has been for some- 
time. It has been necessary to do supple- 
mental feeding since October. Baled al- 
falfa hay sells for $60 to $65 a ton. 

No wool transactions have been reported 
and I would like to know why the decline 
in the wool market when there seems to be 
such a shortage of sheep. 

—P. H. Coates 


UTAH 


Kanab, Kane County 
March 14, 1952 


Offers of a 50 cents advance on con- 
signments by the National Wool Market- 
ing Association have been made but as 
yet no one has tied up their wool. There 
are no contracts of lambs at present and 
no sales of yearling ewes have been re- 
ported. 

Feed and weather since March Ist have 
been good with plenty of old feed left and 
green feed coming fine. Spring and sum- 
mer prospects are much better at this time 
than since 1948. My sheep wintered in 
excellent condition with very little loss and 
did not find it necessary to feed concen- 
trates at all. The going price of alfalfa hay 
is $45 to $50 baled. Good herders are 
scarce and hard to get. 

—Cecil C. Pugh 


WASHINGTON 


Yakima, Yakima County 
March 21, 1952 


Weather and feed conditions are about 
the same as a year ago. All we need now 
is warm weather and our feed will be better 
than last year. Sheep wintered in good 
shape. Alfalfa hay sells for $20 to $25 
stacked and $30 to $35 baled. 

We were able to save 30 percent more 
lambs this season with the aid of very good 
weather and enough good labor. 

Shearing does not begin in this section 


until around April Ist. The rate paid lay 
year was 45 cents. No wool sales hay 
been reported as yet. 

—E. F. Berg 


Yakima, Yakima County 
March 15, 1952 


Normal weather prevailed during lam} 
ing this season and while we were able 
get sufficient help, experienced labor jg 
getting scarce. There was about a 10 per 


Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease”’ or 
“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 





immunize by vaccinating with 


FRANKLIN 
CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


On sale at all Franklin local 
Drug Store Dealers. 
Return Coupon for Full Information: 
Please send: 
DD Free leaflet on Enterotoxemia. 
C0 Free complete Franklin catalog. 


Ay 
a 





Addr 








O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Bonves - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo 

‘ort Worth - Marfa - El Paso - Alliance 

Sure Lake o - Los Angeles - Portiand 
Wings - Calgary 


FRANKLIN 















Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 
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aid lag cent increase in the number of lambs saved 
Shaye this year. 
Lower wool and lamb prices have 


stopped all trading in this area. I have 





Berg 





SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot...one or two beds 
Patent Pending 


Wu. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 




































I Guarantee 


THESE WOMB SUPPORTS FOR EWES IF YOU 
HAVE ONE ON HAND WHEN NEEDED. 
PRICE $3.00 FOR THREE, $5.25 FOR SIX. 
GEORGE EDWARDS 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 






BOX 553 


B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 


and Wool 
North Sugar Ave. Phone 6-2497 





























never seen anything as dead as the present 
wool market. 

Shearing will run from April 15th to 
May 15th and charges will probably be 
the same as last year. 

Feed on the winter range is average com- 
pared to the last two or three years but 
the cold nights are holding back the 
growth of green feed. Sheep came through 
the winter in good shape but we have had 
some losses from lamb scours. However, 
the weather has turned warmer and condi- 
tions have improved. Stacked alfalfa hay 
is $40 and baled is $45. 


—A. R. Bohoskey 


Vantage, Kittitas County 
March 17, 1952 


While shearing has not started generally, 
a few bands have been shorn and 35 cents 
with board is being paid, which was the 
rate paid last year. No activity at all in 
the wool market so far and I have not 
heard of any lambs being contracted as yet. 

The weather has been below normal as 
far as temperatures are concerned and feed 
is slow in coming. My sheep wintered in 
good condition with nothing unusual in 
the way of disease. Alfalfa hay is sold at 
$25 stacked and $30 to $35 baled. 


We were able to save a few more lambs 
this year and had fair weather and enough 
help. —Brown Bros. & Sock 








ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the . 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 


market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 














For Foot Rot. Blue Bag, Over-Eating 

Disease, Shipping Fever, Pneumonia, 

Mastitis, Bacillary Enteritis, use 
TH TUBEX PENICILLIN. 


Elastrators - Rings - Paint - Sheep Supplies 
For Sale by Eric C. Pollei 


NATIONAL SERUMS & LIVESTOCK 
SUPPLIES CO. 


18 Post Office Place — Salt Lake City, Utah 








BREEDER OF PRIZE SHEEP 
SAYS WYETH TUBEX" 
WITH LENTOVET” TOPS! 


Oren A. Wright with one of his prize Rambouillet ewes 








PENICILLIN EASY TO USE WITH TUBEX 


This is the easy, modern | tovet or Lentovet-600 Sus- 
way to use veterinary peni- | pension. All supplied in 
cillin. No need to sterilize | easy-to-use Tubex car- 
needle. Use Tubex toinject | tridges with sterile needle. 
Lentovet, All-purpose Len- | Write for free dosagechart. 














CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 
Available in Canada from John Wyeth & Brother, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


April, 1952 





GrEENWooD, Inp.—One of 
the country’s outstanding 
sheep breeders, Oren A. 
Wright, continues to pick up 
top awards wherever he shows 
his Dorsets and Rambouillets. 
On his 320 acre farm here, 
Mr. Wright, in addition to 
his purebred sheep, raises reg- 
istered Chester White hogs 
and Holstein-Friesian cows. 
His stock is shipped all over 
the world. 

“T especially like the Wyeth 
Tubex syringe with Lentovet 
(penicillin in Tubex car- 
tridges) for its convenience,” 
Mr. Wright says. “It is handy 


Wyeth Incorpo 





Philadelphia 


and sanitary. I can easily 
stick the syringe and a few 
Lentovets in my pocket to 
carry around so I can make 
an injection quickly when nec- 
essary. Fast action gives me 
a much better chance of sav- 
ing sick animals. 


“We automatically use 
Lentovet whenever an infec- 
tion shows up in our stock. 
Results have been splendid 
right along. Lentovet has 
proved effective in treating 
pneumonia, retained after- 
birth, swellings. and injuries 
received on the range.” 


Wijeth 
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Australia Retains Ban on 
Export of Merino Sheep 
(Continued from page 30) 
shorn up to 40 bales extra this year, from 
6000 sheep. We think that American de- 
mand for our wool may improve as exist- 
ing stocks are reduced in your country. 
We think that we will finish the season with 
about half the money we got for last year’s 
clip. Our sales would have been less only 
for greatly improved buying by Japan 
whose purchases have risen by a half. 
Chief wools to be affected have been 
Merinos and broad crossbreds. 

However, Australian wool growers will 
be paid soon, $56,000,000 as accrued 
profit of the wartime Joint Organization 
Wool Scheme under which they were paid 
a base-appraised price plus these accrued 
profits. Last November and December, we 
received about $100,000,000 which was 
returned to us when we rejected the wool 
stabilization scheme towards which we had 
compulsorily advanced this money. 

On the grounds of reduced prosperity in 
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the wool industry, three Brisbane, Queens- 
land, wool firms have asked the Industrial 
Court for a 12% percent wage reduction 
for wool classers and sorters. The court 
said no decision would be given until an 
application by the United Graziers’ Asso- 
ciation for a 25 percent reduction of shear- 
ing industry rates had been dealt with at 
Easter. 

There was nearly a big holdup on the 
Brisbane waterfront when longshoremen re- 
fused to stack wool bales three high in 
one process. They claimed it would be 
easier to stack one layer, then the other 
two. The men returned to work and an 
investigation upheld their claim. 

Many folks are worried about the serious 
decline in lamb exports from Australia. 
“Our sheep and lamb exports could be 
carted away in a truck, whereas New Zea- 
land exported 11,000,000 lambs last year,” 
said an expert recently. 

A special stud Merino ram from Egelbra 
stud of Messrs. H. E. Kater and Sons, 
Trangie, New South Wales, has just been 
sold for $4500. The Egelbras are direct 
line descendants of the first Spanish 
Merinos to be brought to Australia in the 
1790’s. 


Motorcycles are ousting horses for drov- 
ing sheep in many districts. Already, 50 
BSA Bantam two-stroke motorcycles are 
operating successfully in the Wimmera, 
Victoria district. Graziers say their ma- 
chines are cheaper and faster than horses. 
And motorcycles give sheep dogs a much 
easier life, too. On a long run, drovers 
carry one dog on a box at the rear, and 
another on the petrol tank. The dogs are 
fresh when they get to the flock and start 
work.—Colin Webb 
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loose in the streets, Mary’s carpenter shop, 
the background of Jesus. Out in Jerusalem 
we saw the places where once were vine- 
yards with the soil blown away, Jerusalem 
with beautiful buildings and the old Jeru- 
salem of David, the place where Christ 
was crucified. It was a brilliant day, clear 
as any in Washington or Arizona I have 
ever seen. As I looked at it I thought that 
it was a strange environment from which 
the basic principles of Christianity should 
have sprung. 

Well, we hurried to Turkey, to Istanbul. 
We saw the misery, the poverty, people 
not even owning shoes. We went on to 
Switzerland where the people have beauti- 


ful Brown Swiss cattle. I discovered the 
biggest Swiss cheese factory in the worl 
is located in Utah. We saw cattle grazing 
up against the snowfields. The Swiss are 
a wonderful people. They say they are 
slow, that when they paint the clock ip 
Berne the hour hand keeps knocking the 
brush out of the painter’s hand. 

We went to London to Westminster Ab- 
bey. There I saw the graves of men whose 
words I have read as a student in high 
school and college. They became a real- 
ity. But fame is a queer thing. They had 
little tablets. The politicians of whom | 
have never heard had beautiful marble 
statues. We went on to Hereford and saw 
Suffolk. There are a lot of Hampshire 
sheep in England. In England you have 
beautiful pastures because of the rain. But 
England is sweltering in the odor of an 
experiment in socialism. The food is terrific 
—fried tomatoes in Swiss cheese, sausage 
so loaded with soybean meal it sticks to 
your mouth. 

Up to Scotland to Glasgow, to beautiful 
Edinburgh, to Kelso. We saw beautiful 
sheep. I don’t know how they ever get 
the size they do. In northern Scotland the 
hills reminded me of my eastern Washing- 
ton, which I have learned to love after 25 
years, with this one exception: as you drive 
through Scotland you see hundreds of 
flocks of sheep and of cattle, because they 
have learned through centuries that agri- 
culture revolves around livestock while in 
my eastern Washington you see very little 
livestock. 

From Scotland we went to Dublin. We 
had a drink of Irish whiskey. Ireland is a 
beautiful country. I always heard them 
sing about the Shannon River. I always 
thought it was a homesick Irishman sing- 
ing, but the Shannon River is beautiful, 
with its ducks and geese, its green pastures, 
thatched cottages, and a happy people eat- 
ing more meat than we are while across 
the Irish Sea the boys are tightening their 
belts. 

We left Ireland and touched again at 
New York and Chicago, and, in closing, I 
want to leave this message with you: that 
you and I are in the most wonderful coun- 
try under God’s earth. I don’t have to 
sell it to you, but there are a lot of other 
people in our country that need to hear 
this talk or make the trip so that they will 
do things right. Agriculture is a sacred 
trust. You never own the land. You only 
borrow it for a little sample of geological 
time while you are on earth, and, rather 
than having money in the bank, build up 
your soil, take care of your ranges so that 
we may not have the bitter experiences of 
those people who did not look ahead. 
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DO YOU KNOW.... 


* That the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER is the official 
organ of the National Wool Growers Association—the oldest 


national livestock organization in America? 


* That the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER has a highly 
specialized circulation (9,000) in the United States and Canada? 
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* That 94 percent of the readers of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER are producers of sheep, lambs and wool? 
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* That the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER covers a 


wider area than any other U. S. sheep magazine? 





* That the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER is an espe- 
cially good advertising medium for commercial and purebred 


sheep producers to use in selling their rams, ewes or lambs? 





YOU GET DEPENDABLE ADVERTISING THROUGH THE COLUMNS OF THE 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


(Rate Cards Available on Request) 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 




















AND FINEST 


The NATIONAL RAM SALE, first of its kind in 
the United States, was founded in Salt Lake City 
in 1916 to até better sheep production. Leading 
sheep producers return year after year to select 
their rams at this sale because they recognize it 
. as the finest auction of its kind in America. Join 
other sheep producers who want only the best and 


plan now to attend the 


Col. A. W. “Art” Thompson, who 
with Cols. Earl O. Walter and W. H. 
Adams, Jr., will “cry” the 1952 sale. 


Ddu NATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK Ys NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


MO N DAY P * é . : Hampshires, Suffolks and 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds. 


Rambouillets, Panamas, Columbias, 
Targhees, Corriedales, and 
Whiteface Crossbreds. 


Under the Management of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


THE SHEEP EVENT OF THE YEAR! 





